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CHAPTER I. 

The following day, about a minute or two 
before the usual dinner-time, in Eaton Place, 
Edward Boscowen was surprized, on entering 
the drawing-room, to find it absolutely empty ; 
and when at last his solitude was broken, it 
■was only by his brother, whose grave, harassed 
looks led him to ask, even more eagerly than 
he would otherwise have done, " where Julia 
and Di. were ?" 

" You may well ask ! " was the answer given 
him ; " but the truth is, that scoundrel, Ayl- 
mer, has at last declared himself — (declared 
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himself offy you understand) — after having 
been here yesterday morning, for the sole 
purpose of enacting such a crowning piece of 
hypocrisy, that Julia confidently assured me 
it was all a settled thing ! And so they both 
regarded it, till, just as they were going up to 
dress for that confounded ball Julia had made 
such a point of going to, what should come in 
but a note from the gentleman himself, saying, 
in very polite phrases, I assure you — (they 
ought to be stereotyped, for the benefit of 
other decorous gentlefolks in similar difficul- 
ties !) — * that he was not caught, and didn't 
ever mean to be I ' 

" Di. behaved with great spirit, and urged 
the expediency of taking no farther notice of 
the man, or his letter, with a coolness and de- 
liberation which, certainly, did astonish both 
Julia and me. 

" But the fact was, it was far too cool ! The 
strain was too great. She wouldn't let her 
sister into her room later — said she was better 
alone. But this morning, it appeared that 
she had never gone to bed all night ; couldn't 
sit still two minutes together ; didn't seem to 
hear what you said to her; and — it just comes 
to this — that if she keeps in her right mind. 
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» 

it will be a sort of miracle. However, when 
I was up-stairs, half-an-hour ago, she was 
asleep, as I was thankful to see — asleep, with 
her sister's hand in hers, so Julia can't stir ; 
would gladly sit there for hours, indeed, if 
poor Di. got some rest ! It may be the saving 
of her, if it lasts but a while longen" 

It would be difficult to form any clear idea, 
much more to give a description, of the many 
and contending emotions which struggled in 
Edward Boscowen's breast, as he listened to 
his brother ; there was at once sorrow and joy 
— joy distinctly felt, though not fiiUy avowed 
— ^at the certainty that if she was never to be 
his, she was not, as yet, to be delivered over, 
body and soul, to another. 

But the minute after, he was conscience- 
smitten for rejoicing in her misery, and terror- 
stricken by the notion of that danger to her 
life or reason, which was suggested by James's 
account of her. 

All feelings, however, soon merged in the 
master passion of rage against Aylmer, and to 
this, regardless of his brother's presence, he 
gave Tent in every word and gesture of con- 
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4 DIANA WYNTAKD. 

tempt and bitterness, to which jealous fury and 
just indignation could together incite him. 

James Boscowen looked on without much 
surprize, neither joining in his vituperations 
nor interrupting them ; but when Edward had 
raved himself out, he observed to him, ^^ that 
it was natural he should feel as he did — most 
natural; only that he was to recollect that 
those violent speeches had better not be 
repeated in any one else's presence, because, 
being precluded from acting up to what his 
feelings might prompt, it would be more con- 
sistent to be absolutely silent." 

Edward only answered by a gesture ex- 
pressive of disdain — of defiance almost. 

^* I suppose," said his brother, as if in reply 
to it — " I suppose that means you are not so 
precluded ; but when I gave my word to Di. 
that I would take no notice of the damned 
hypocritical letter Julia got, what I said 
implied that I should never mention it to any 
one else who would; and I reckon on your 
considering yourself bound by my engagement. 

" There is no one — properly speaking either 
' — except myself and John Wynyard, who has 
any business to ask the meaning of what he 
has been about ; and to us even (thanks to the 
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way he has been allowed to go on), he might 
veiy coolly and troly answer, that he said and 
did nothing yesterday forenoon, but what .he 
has been saymg and doing these two years, 
with the same amount of meaning, without 
any one's taking offence. 

'^ Julia has been provokingly foolish, and 
poor DL half mad ; I wish she may get well 
through it 1 And as to her sister, she is so 
wretched to-day that I can't lecture her, 
though I think she has unintentionally played 
into Aylmer's hands in a way she ought to be 
ashamed of. But I wish you to be sensible 
that whoever else has, you have no business in 
the matter, and would only get into a foolish 
scrape by interfering. 

" Do you understand this, Edward ?" 

" I've understood long ago," replied the 
other, sullenly, " that Di. Wynyard would hate 
me worse than she does, if I interfered between 
her and her tormentor ; and that's enough for 
me, as I sit here ; but, if I came across him 1" 

"Then, you had just better wo* come across 
him," interrupted his brother; "with your 
temper, and in the mood you are in, you would 
be sure to make bad worse. Promise me, 
Edward, not to put yourself in his way ! " 
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"Well, I will — I can engage that much." 

" Then, I rely on you." 

And this having passed, the brothers went 
downstairs to a silent and cheerless meal; 
after which, on returning to the drawing-room, 
they were soon joined by Mrs. Boscowen. She 
seemed happier about her sister than she had 
been that day ; "for Diana had slept quietly 
for two hours, and had, on waking, shown so 
piuch emotion on seeing h^ (Julia) watching 
over her and holding her hand, as to break 
up the state of icy insensibility into which 
she appeared frozen. 

"She kissed me with tears in her eyes," 
continued Mrs. Boscowen; "and, after the way 
in which she has passed so many hours, I am 
reduced to take it as comfort that she can weep ! 
She spoke to me more like herself, too ; and — 
though she has insisted on my leaving her, and 
coming down here for a while— she did not 
drive me away as she did this morning ; and I 
think she will let me sleep in her room." 

" If we could but get her out of town in a 
day or two !" ejaculated the elder Boscowen; 
" Waterdown is out of the question now — 
everything in confusion there; but I could 
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fake her to her brother JohnX to-morrow, if 
she could stand the move." 

^^ I don't think yonll get her to do so this 
long time,'' said his wife — ^^ not from want of 
strength, but from total disinclination to stir 
from where she is. Just now, as we were talk- 
ing quietly, I touched upon it ; but she dung 
to me, and begged me not to ask her to go. 1 
could see that she shrank from the bare idea, 
so that it would be useless to urge anything 
of the kind as yet." 

" It is a pity," observed her husband. 

" She can't bear leaving the place where he 
is — ^that's the truth," said Edward, mingling 
bluntly in the conversation, as if suddenly 
sensible of what was passing. 

His sister-in-law looked at him with dis- 
pleased astonishment, and his brother re- 
marked that he thought better of Diana than 
to suppose her capable now of such a mis- 
placed feeling. 

'^ Misplaced or no," cried Edward, emanci- 
pated, by the boiling over of his passions, from 
the degree of restraint usually imposed on him 
by his relations' presence — " insane or no, it 
is a feeling she must have, if she loves him ! 
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If she had it not^ you needn't trouble your- 
selves much about her ! " 

"Tou are speakmg very strangely, Ed- 
ward ! " said his sister-in-law, more hurt by 
the rough vehemence of his manner than by 
his words even. 

" I suppose I am," was his reply, " and it's 
not my wish to displease you; but I can't 
unsay my words, though I may wish them 
unspoken. Don't tell Di. that I said such 
things, JuUa, if you love me ! So now good 
night to you both," and he immediately left 
the house, a full hour earlier than was his 
custom. 

"Ton were right about him too, James!" 
said Mrs. Boscowen, as her brother-in-law dis- 
appeared, " and I only wish — ^-but, there is no 
use thinking of what might be." 

" None indeed," replied her husband, " and 
if this were all got over — I could wish Di. 
something better than my brother, even with 
Riddlesworth thrown into the bargain — though 
I'll say so much for him, that he is desperately 
in love with her, as far as that goes." 

" It goes a great way in my eyes to excuse 
him for many things," returned she, " and I 
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am glad at least that I neyer told DL of his 
letting her secret oat ; nor shall I/' 

'^ There's no reason why you should," ob* 

served Boscowen, '^ but it's a performance of 

' his that I can't well get over ; notwithstanding 

that I can comprehend his being provoked to 

the utmost by what was going on. 

'^ And now you're more in spirits about DL, 
I must fairly tell you, Julia, once for all, that 
I expect you will never again, for whatever 
temptation, sit by winking at such a game, 
neither now, nor hereafter with your own girls." 

" Oh, you needn't fear," cried she, " there's 
little danger of that after the lesson I've been 
given ! and as to the girls, it positively makes 
me shudder to think of what they may have 
to encounter ! I shall feel inclined, I know, 
to shut poor Helen up in a cage, to keep her 
out of the way of such men as Aylmer 1 " 

" Or of any men at all, you had better say, 
hadn't you ? I should not quite recommend 
the glass-case system either," observed her 
husband ; ^' if old tales be true it does not 
always answer particularly well ; but there is 
a medium in all things, if women ever could 
or would be persuaded to think so ! " 
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With this somewhat ungallant remark the 
conversation ended ; as Mrs. Boscowen did not 
judge the present moment a propitious one for 
asserting either the rights, or the habitual pru- 
dence of her sex, and was, moreover, anxious 
to return to her sister, whom she found weep- 
ing indeed and unstrung, but comparatively 
calm, and apparently gratified by her re-ap- 
pearance, as well as soothingly moved by the 
tender interest which had, earlier in the day, 
seemed but to irritate her. 

Edward Boscowen heard next morning when 
he came to breakfast at his brother^s, that 
Diana had had some sleep in the night, and 
that though weak and much shaken, she no 
.longer occasioned that extreme anxiety to 
those around her, which had been felt the pre- 
ceding day. 

He even saw her in the evening ; not at 
dinner indeed; but later, in the drawing- 
room, where he found her lying on the sofa, 
deadly pale, and very silent, but composed in 
manner, and, as far as could be thereby 
judged, resigned to her lot. 
. It was taxing his forbearance to the utmost, 
to refrain from kneeling at her side — and pour- 
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ing forth in words all the feelings which the 
sight of her affliction awakened — or rather 
redoubled in him ; but he did refrain, though 
it may be doubted whether he would have had 
so much power over himself, had not the pre- 
sence of his brother and sister-in-law helped 
to retain him within bounds. 

It was fortunate that he did not overstep 
them ; for even as it was, the mere sight of 
him was almost more than she could bear, 
and he perceived that a deep, though tran- 
aent flush coloured her cheeks as he ap- 
proached her ; while on his taking her hand, 
and expressing his pleasure at seeing her 
again (though his manner was perfectly un* 
obtrusive, conveying no further meaning than 
the words he used literally denoted) he had 
the mortification of feeling, or fancying, that 
she shrank from tiie momentary touch of his 
fingers, and that it was only by strong effort 
that she forced herself to answer him with 
courtesy. 

Kthis were so, however, she must have shortly 
repented of her over coldness ; for when she 
retired, as she did before long, she offered 
her hand to Edward as she passed, bidding 
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him good night with a smile^ which, melan- 
choly as it was, expressed more of kindness 
than any look she had cast on him since the 
day of his rash declaration. 

" TouVe not told her of my iniquities, I 
see, Julia,'' whispered he to his sister-in-law, 
the moment Diana was gone, '' and I can't tell 
you how thankful I am to you !" 

" No, IVe not," replied she, " Fve been 
very good, all things considered, to keep your 
counsel ; but as I have been so good, who 
knows ? these violent griefs, which seem as 
though they would be eternal, do pass away ; 
and all may perhaps turn out well in the end for 
every hodyT 

The accent on " every body" revealed what 
was passing through her mind ; and the per- 
ception of what she thought possible, helped, 
as it were, to poison the wound in Edward's 
heart — the ever open wound — the torturing 
remembrance of having by his own act, cut 
himself off from all chance of the happiness, 
which, but for his own surpassing My, might 
have seemed to be dawning upon him. 

He again took his leave early ; and did not 
breakfast next day in Eaton Place; but 
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tween twdve and one he (in the street) en- 
countered his brother, who told him '^ that he 
thought Di would ' do' now, as far as health 
went, at least, though she looked shock* 
ingly m/' 

''She is so mudi better to-day," he continued, 
'' that Julia has persuaded her to go out in 
the carriage naWj and take a few turns round 
the park, after Helen and her mother have 
been set down at the dancing academy. I was 
surprised at her agreeing to it ; but I suspect 
she doesn't want to appear in the light of an 
invalid longer than she can help. 

'' I wish she may not overdo it again ; and 
what's more, I do wish she would go down to 
her brother's, which would be the best thing 
in the world for her, if she could but think so ! 
— ^but it's no use saying anything about it just 
now ; for / made a trial before I came out, 
and it wouldn't do at all. Di. looked as if I 
had proposed sending her to Siberia ! and 
talked about her only remaining satisfaction 
being the sight; of Jiilia — so there was an end 
of it." 

Edward silently retained his opinion that 
the chance of a glimpse of Aylmer while 
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driving out, or the still reraoter visioo of a 
possible meeting previons to his departure from 
England, which might jet change the fiice of 
affairs, were the true causes of her disindi- 
□ation to leave Eaton Place. 

He was, however, this time discreet enough 
to keep his thoughts to himself; and listened 
with as much attention as he conld command, 
to his brother's account of " how Julia had 
been punished most of all hj Jemima West's 
trotting all the way from bis sister's, before 
ten that very morning, to enq^uire and ' con- 
gratulate,' and so forth, about Di.'s marriage !" 

" Poor Julia tried, I believe," continued he, 
** to let her imagine it was ' broken off; ' but 
from her extreme vexation, I take it she was 
forced to confess the thing had never been 
properly on. 

"It's what she might have expected, for 
letting out what she did on Monday ! — ^but I 
wish Jemima would mind her own concerns 1 
She is the most confounded investigator I 
know, and the most determined gossip !" 

Having delivered himself of this opinion, 
James Bosconen walked quickly away, anxious 
^ nuke up for lost time, and afrtud of being 
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too late for an appointment; while £dward 
sauntered slowly on, without aim or object, in 
a contrary direction, saying to himself as he 
went — 

" Aylmer rides in the forenoon ; that's what 
it is ; and she hopes to see him yet !" 
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CHAPTER 11. 

On the evening of that same day, during the 
interval between dinner and tea, Mr. and Mrs. 
Boscowen sat by the fire m the drawing-room, 
while Diana was endeavouring to find rest in 
the silence and solitude of her own apart- 
ment. 

Her sister and brother-in-law looked gravely 
on, while their children played about the 
room, and only spoke in answer to questions 
of Willy or Helen's ; but when their bed-time 
removed the necessity of discretion, Mrs. 
Boscowen began — 

^'Tou were going to tell me something 
before dinner, James, when Di. came into the 
room — ^what was it ? " 
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^ Only of a praposftl made me in dae fonn 
for DL, just before I came in ; an nncommonly 
good oflEer, too, in ime sense, I can teD 
yon!" 

'' How proToking ! I declare I think men 
choose the very moments niien giris, who 
mi^t take them at any other time^ are sure 
to refiise ; — hot who is it ? Not Edward, for 
it wouldn't be through you he would speak." 

''Not £dwardy certainly," replied James 
Boscowen, with a sort of smile — '' not Edward 
— ^no ; guess some other likely person." 

''A likely person, and a good offer, too I I 
can't &ncy; it could hardly be George 
Peyton?" 

'' Guess again." 

''I can't think of any one else, and I 
hardly know why I named George Peyton. 
It was not Sir Joseph Mostyn's nephew?" 

James Boscowen shook his head. 

'' Indeed, I can't guess," said Julia, '* for I 
know of no likely person just now." 

'' Well, an tmUkely one then ?" 

'' At that rate I might go on for ever ! Tell 
me quick, James ! " 

" Why, what do you think of Mr. Aylmer ? " 
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said he, slowly^ while a peculiar expression 
passed over his countenance, 

" Nonsense, James ! — ^you're joking ; tell me 
the real truth at once — do/' 

" I have told you the real truth ; Aylmer 
has proposed for DL ; don't you think that a 
good oflFer ? " 

" Good, yes ; but it seems impossible ! " 

'' So I should have said, if the thing had 
not happened ; but of that much I'm witness/' 

"Then wiy on earth did he write that 
note ?-^and what has brought him to unsay it 
now? — and why didn't you tell poor DL at 
once? "cried Julia. 

" To begin with your last question, I thought 
it best, for various reasons, to talk the matter 
over with you first ; as to the others, I am 
not so competent to resolve <Aem," said her 
husband, shrugging his shoulders- 

" How do you mean ? — ^you speak as if his 
manner had been disagreeable — unsatbfac* 
tory!" 

"Unsatisfactory it certainly was, to my 
mind." 

"But why? — ^you don't think he was pro- 
posing against his will ?" 
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^^ I do think so ; nay, I am as sure of it as 
I sit here." 

'^ But what should impel him to it, then ?'' 
exclaimed Mrs. Boscowen; ^^ though, to be 
sure, one might as well ask what has impelled 
him to all he has been doing lately ! '' 

^^ I think one may see pretty plainly what 
impels him now/' answered her husband; 
*^ these sort of calculating fellows are often 
plaguily sensitive to people's observations 
(though, in their hearts, they don't care a 
button for the opinion of the folks who make 
them), only they hate to be commented on ; 
and I take it Aylmer is in a fright, lest every 
one should say ^ how ill he has used Miss 
Wynyard.' He knows too, that his being a 
* stuck-up ' kind of fellow, laid out for honour 
and good principles, will only make the talk 
the louder ; and then, may be, he has been 
worried already by what Jemima West's friend 
has — I have no doubt — ^told her friend, who's 
his sister. 

*5 There's been time in these three days for 
those seeds of gossip to be sown, and for him to 
be aware of it ; he's sensible that what Jemima 
West knows, all London knows next day (for 

c2 
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she has no end of intimate friends, married 
and single) ; so he anticipates the outcry, and 
proposes, determining, if a refusal comes, to 
swallow it — if an acceptation, to make Di. pay 
life long for having got him to marry her out 
of compassion." 

** Out of compassion !" repeated Mrs. Bos- 
cowen, indignantly. 

" Oh, / know," said her husband, " that it 
will he for no reason half so good — it will he 
sheer consideration for most contemptible talk 
and gossip, which a man ought to be ashamed 
of minding, when he doesn't mind better things. 
But, as I said before, those men do mind it ; 
while, at the same time, he will tell himself, 
and, possibly, other people — ^if she chooses to 
take him — ^that he has been swayed by ' com- 
passion.' " 

"If she thought that, I know she would 
never take him !" cried Julia. " But tell me, 
now,*' continued she — " tell me exactly what 
passed, and what gave you such a very dis- 
agreeable — such an unaccountable feeling ?" 

**Why, it is difficult to describe exactly; 
but I'll tell you as nearly as I can. I was 
sitting at my sister's — at Mrs, West's — some- 
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where about a quarter past four, I suppose, 
when I was told a gentleman — ^who wouldn't 
be shown up to the drawing-room — wished to 
see me immediately upon business ; so I went 
down, and in the dming-room, to mj no small 
surprise, I saw Aylmer. It was all I could 
do, I confess, to ask, civilly, to what circum- 
stance I owed the honour of his visit ; and 
he answered, in a stiff, constrained way enough, 
that he had been here (to this house, you 
understand) in hopes of seeing you or your 
sister, and that both had been denied to him, 
without his being allowed to expect better for- 
tune later; upon which he had inquired for 
me, been told that I was out, and, on further 
investigation, been informed that I was most 
likely to be found either at the club, or at 
Mrs. West's. He tried the club first, it seems, 
and then came on to my sister's, being, he 
said, extremely desirous of putting an end to 
the uncertainty in which (partly by his own 
fault, he admitted) his existence had been 
lately passed. I heard his preamble out very 
patiently ; then begged to hear whatever he 
wished to impart, and he proceeded very dis* 
tinctly and straightforwardly, but with ^ even 
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more stiffiiess, and appearance of having 
screwed himself up to it^ than his manner had 
exhibited before, to make his proposal for Di. 
I must say he had the grace to seem to think 
it more than an even chance that he should 
be refused ; * but, such as it was, he was will- 
ing' to take the chance, being conscious of 
having, perhaps, ^ contributed himself to make 
it less good than it might have been/ 

" This deceived me into thinking he might, 
after all, be franker than I had thought him ; 
and, led on, too, by his observation, ^ that I 
seemed surprised,' I confessed 'I was so, 
owing to what had occurred on Monday last.' 

" Now, if he had fairly and honestly said to 
me then, ' I was a capricious coxcomb, want- 
ing to feel my power ; I'm ashamed of myself, 
now, and throw myself on Di/s mercy!' or, 
if he had told me he was drunk or mad, or 
what you will, when he wrote that letter — 
why, I could have forgiven him. But no- 
he looked more wooden than ever, and said 
that he was aware that he must find it dif- 
ficult to convince others that he had, for a 
time — ^a most unhappy and miserable time — 
believed himself ' to have had cause,' for acting 
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•in a maimer which must necessarily have pro- 
dnoed mostmi&Yourable impressions.' 

'' I suppose I looked as if that was rather too 
strong for me ; for he repeated the sense of it 
with rather more ^oss aad circomlocntion ; 
still, it was the same sense, and I even took 
the liberty of asking what ^canse' he could 
fimcyhehad? 

''He was more put out of countenance 
than I can teD you ! and answered, not at all 
in his predse, steady way, but more like a 
man who doesn't know what the devil to get 
up for an excuse, and yet hasn't the pluck to 
say boldly he has none to ^ve — ' that all was 
now dear and explained, and that no man 
could regret the consequences of a moment's 
mistake more deeply ; but that a strange chain 
of delusions had, on that Monday, so bewil- 
dered his imagination, as to make him believe 
himself a witness to equivocal circumstances, 
to which he could not more distinctly allude, 
yet, which would, he thought, have impelled 
most others to as hasty an act, as that he now 
ventured to hope he might be pardoned for.' 

'' I only wonder I didn't knock him down ! 
'Equivocal circumstances,^ indeed! — ^to hear 
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him coolly laying the blame of his own ras- 
cally conduct on ^equivocal circumstances/ 
implicating Diana Wynyard! — ^for that was 
the meaning of what he said, if it had any 
meanhig at all ! I couldn't cross-question the 
fellow, for I knew I couldn't stand hearing 
more lies just then ; so I said, as composedly 
as I could, ^ that if he had, even for a mo- 
ment, thought himself justified, it was to be 
presumed he had had apparent cause, though 
it was hard to imagine what could have been 
a sufficient one.' 

^^ My remark made him wince a little, I dare 
say ; but he only answered, with all the quiet 
haughtiaess he can put into that cold, im- 
movable face of his — 

"* Probably not^ in your eyes, Mr. Bos- 
cowen ; perhaps, not in those of any reasonable 
man, which I confess not to have been at the 
time. But may I expect to have the sub- 
stance of what has just passed transmitted to 
Miss Wynyard? — and may I liope to be 
favoured with a reply in the course of to- 
morrow ? ' 

^^ I answered of course that I would do as 
he desired, and that he should not fail to 
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be made aware of Diana's decision without 
delay. 

^^He still lingered a moment^ I can't 
imagine why. 1 enquired if he had anything 
to add to what I was charged with ? but he 
answered ^ No, he was much obliged to me ; 
he had said all he wished to say/ and with 
that he took his departure. I couldn't shake 
hands with him I — and now that Tye told you 
the whole story, Julia, what do you think of 
Mr. Clement Aylmer by way of a lover?" 

" He's a very queer one at best/* replied 
she, ^^ unaccountably queer and disagreeable ; 
and I should say he had contrived his proposal 
with the direct aim and object of being refused, 
if I did not know what bungles are often made 
unintentionally, and if — ^if I could know to a 
certainty how you looked and spoke, James, 
all the time!" 

"I spoke just as I've told you; as to my 
looks — ^I hadn't a glass before me — ^but I 
schooled my face into order at the beginning, 
and if it told tales at last, it was not tiU after 
he had said things which — but even then I 
stuck to my resolution of affording no advan- 
tage to the ' pattern of propriety' gentleman I 
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had to deal with. As to anything like cor- 
diality, or friendly warmth, f^ was out of the 
question, and I don't think you can wonder, 
Julia/' 

" No, I can't," replied she gravely, " and I 
do wish — ^though I hardly know if I can ex- 
pect — ^that I)i. may refuse him ! " 

" I wish so too," said her husband, " not 
only from the general desire that such a fellow 
should get a little of the mortification he deserves 
(and a refiisal always does mortify), but for 
the sake of her happiness m the long run ; and 
therefore it is that I think it but fair, when we 
let her know that the proposal has been made, 
that we should also tell her how. If she 
chooses to have him in spite of what she hears, 
it's her own affair ; but she ought to know the 
truth." 

** I suppose she ought," replied Mrs. Bos- 
cowen slowly, " but — one does not like to in- 
terfere with a girl's prospects ; though," added 
she, after a pause, ^^ I believe she may do as 
well yet, and be aU the happier in the end." 

" By the way," continued she after a short 
silence, " did Edward tell you when you saw 
him out to-day, that he was not to dine here, or 
did you hear it since ? " 
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" No, I found a note from him when I came 
in this eyening, saying he had just started off 
for Eiddlesworth, and meant to spend some 
days there. It must have been a sudden 
notion, for he said not a word about it this 
morning ; but I'm glad he is gone for many 
reasons ; and he may return m a less stormy 
mood than he has been in this last week. To 
be sure, he has had things to try him as well as 
other people ; though I can't say much for his 
temper or manliness in bearing them. Yet I 
will say, with all his faults, and they are many, 
he U L .ore wortt, of DL J. tte o*^. 
I don't say she doesn't deserve better than 
either; though she'll hardly meet anything 
better as regards one part of the story ; for 
Riddlesworth's as good as Tanhurst any day of 
the year, and I saw a letter of Aunt Mary's 
last week which, I think, puts his getting it 
beyond a doubt. If he could have it and her 
one of these days," observed he after some 
moments' silence, " he would be a lucky fellow ! 
and I don't see why he shouldn't in time, if he 
does not stand too much in his own light in the 
meanwhile." 

" Nor I, neither," said his wife, " if Di, 
refuses Aylmer ; but that is an * if !' " 
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" And a very great if/' assented he, " it's 
what she must settle about entirely herself; 
only it should be with her eyes open, not 
blindfolded, and we must settle too, before 
she comes down to tea, about the when and 
how of communicating the business to her." 

As to the ' when,' it was soon agreed that 
nothing should be said to Diana that evening, 
^ as there could be no use in depriving her of 
all chance of rest.' 

The ^ how,' involved a good deal of dis- 
cussion, and also some difference of opinion, 
between the husband and wife ; for he argued 
that Diana ought, in order to decide fairly, to 
be made acquainted with every particular of 
her suitor's words and manner; while she, 
though sharing her husband's views in the 
main, shrank from unfolding details calculated 
to inflict so much pain, declaring especially, 
that she neither could nor would sanction her 
sister's being made aware of what had passed 
respecting ' equivocal circumstances.' 

"I could not answer it to myself," con- 
tinued she, " in Di.'s present state ; you know 
how it was with her aU Tuesday ; and I verily 
believe if she knew he had said such a thing, 
it would deprive her of her reason ! I 
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willy if I can, let her know how it was 
-r-in general — ^though after all, what I tell her 
mnst greatly depend on how she takes it, and 
what questions she asks me. I am so fear&l 
of coming in the way of her happiness, through 
what might be prejudice — and we have no 
power — ^no right to interfere with her !'' 

" No, no, of course not," replied her husband 
rather testily, ''but she ought to know the 
truth, let her call it what she will/' 

Their conversation was here interrupted by 
the [entrance of Diana ; and though it was 
resumed at bedtime, nothing definite was 
fixed on, as Mrs. Boscowen would not bind 
herself to anything, while her husband con- 
tinued anxious for statements to be made, 
which he yet would not insist on, for fear of 
incurring the imputation of undue interference, 
albeit he remained in the firm belief that it 
was a duty to rescue his sister-in-law, if 
possible, fi'om the fate of ever belonging to 
such a monster of cold selfishness and pride, 
as her unwilling suitor. 

His feeling was, perhaps, unconsciously 
strengthened by the wish, which had only 
lately arisen within him, of seeing his 
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brother^s deep and vehement paanon one 
day successful ; for, vexed, and even ashamed, 
as he often was, at Edward's conduct, he 
loved him at bottom, and had, in the last 
few days, been moved by the sight of his 
aflOiiction. 

He had, moreover, compared him advan* 
tageously with his more disciplined rival, and 
now said to himself that " Edward would wait 
any time for Di, and that if she would but 
take him in hand one of these days, she would 
not only do a good deed by him, but by her- 
self too in the end ; for he did appreciate her, 
and after all, that's what a woman wants above 
aU things !" 

He did not express the whole of this to his 
wife, but began abusing Aylmer afresh, and 
listened with sympathetic indignation to 
Julia's lamentations over the life Diana would 
be sure to lead, if she were infatuated enough 
to accept him. 

'^ You can't think what dreadM stories I 
have heard through Mrs. West, about his 
father's cruelty to his wretched wife ! And 
though to be sure, Di.'s circumstances are very 
different, yet, it really makes me creep to 
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think of it all ; for I am oonTinced this man 
has just the self-same nature !" 

James Bosoowen agreed '^that he most 
probably had^" and went to sleep in the per- 
snasion, that this opinion of his wife's was a 
tolerable pledge for her speaking more firmly 
and decidedly to her sister, when it came to 
the pointy than she wonld — beforehand— en- 
gage to do. No precise plan of operations^ 
therefore, had been yet determined on ; but 
when the morrow came, the necessity of giving 
Aylmer a speedy answer, absolutely prohibited 
any fiurther delay ; and Diana, (who, in order 
to be spared the children's noise and obser- 
vations, had for the last few days spent the 
whole momiog in her room) was but lately 
risen, when she received a visit fix)m her sister, 
and was told without much pre&ce of the turn 
afl^rs had now taken. 

A flash of joy illumined her face for a 
moment ; but her countenance changed almost 
instantaneously as she said, looking anxiously 
at Mrs. Boscowen — 

^' How strange ! — ^how wonderful after that 
note !" 

'^ Strange and wonderfiil, indeed !" repeated 
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her sister, in a tone which, though low, struck 
Diana's attention* 

"Ton think it strange too, Julia!" cried 
she. " No one has been asking ^ what he meant,' 
I trust ?" added she, in sudden alarm. 

" No one in this house, certainly," replied 
Mrs. Boscowen. 

*^ No one ! — ^you're sure ?" 

"Sure." 

" Then all must be right ! — ^Yet you don't 
look as if it were so, Julia! — ^tell me what 
passed, word for word !" 

Thus called on, her sister related to her, 
with tolerable precision, what had been told 
her by her husband ; mentioning also (though 
in a modified form) the impression left on his 
mind by the whole affair, and abstaining only 
from imparting the wanton insult to her, con- 
tained in the excuse Aylmer had attempted to 
set up for his own conduct. 

" It's what I might have supposed," mur- 
mured Diana, scarcely above her breath, " no 
man who loved me, could have written what 
he wrote ; unless, indeed — ^but no— I had 
already explained everything that could have 
fed his jealousy I — if jealousy it ever was ! 
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"Yet," continued she, after a mournful 
silence of some duration, "how, then, does 
James account for it's being put in my power 
to unite myself, with one who would prefer 
having nothing to say to me?" 

"He thinks," said Mrs. Boscowen, "he 
fancies — ^but really, Di., he does not wish, 
neither do I — ^that your actions should be 
biassed by what you might, hereafter, look on 
as prejudices of ours ; you must, indeed, de- 
cide for yourself entirely." 

" But how decide," asked she, impatiently, 
" except I know what has so prejudiced him 
and you ? If you love me, Julia, call James 
here this minute !" 

Mrs. Boscowen complied, and went in 
search of her husband; while Diana walked 
restlessly up and down, saying to herself — 
"I don't want amends. I'm in no need of 
reparation. If he can't give me love. I want 
nothing!" But, on her brother-in-law's ap- 
pearance, she composed her countenance in a 
degree, and asked him, steadily, the question 
which her sister had evaded answering. 

He disliked exceedingly being forced into 
personal communication with Diana on such a 

VOL. in. D 
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subject ; but, being so forced, he resolved to 
go through with it ; and he therefore repeated 
to her distinctlj, the sense of what he had told 
his wife the preceding evening, not concealing 
from her his opinion of Aylmer's motives. His 
annoyance did not, however, lead him to make 
choice of any intemperate words ; on the con- 
trary, his expressions were all those of a cool, 
dispassionate man; and they had, on that 
account, the more effect in rousing the whole 
pride and spirit of her he was addressing. 

She never once interrupted him, but lis- 
tened with breathless attention, saying, when 
he paused in doubt whether it might not be 
his duty to add the crowning indignity of the 
* equivocal circumstances ' — 

" I have heard enough, James ; and shall 
now only be obliged to you to write Mr. 
Aylmer a refusal, as courteously worded as is 
consistent with distinctness." 

" That is your wish, in good earnest T' 

" It is, indeed," answered she. 

*' Well, I own I think you are right, Di.," 
was his remark, as he left the room. 

" 1 suppose I am right," ejaculated she, as 
soon as he was gone. " If I doubted, I should 
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heed them Uttle ! But it costs me dearer than 
it ought ; and — ^I don't think I shall die of love 
— ^bnt I think I shaU die of shame ! for I did 
believe that what brought conviction most 
needs bring peace ! '' 

At this moment her sister re-entered, and 
Diana, unable to contain herself longer, threw 
her arms round her neck, shedding floods of 
tears as she embraced her more and more 
closely, till Mrs. Boscowen, alarmed by the 
violence of her emotion, asked her eagerly if 
she had been over hasty — ^if she had mistaken 
her own feelings — ^if she would not even now 
countermand her refiisal ? 

" No, no !" replied she, between her sobs ; 
^^ I said before that I did not wish him to be 
' worked on ' to marry me, nor do I wish it 
now. James said I was right, and I am sure 
I am ! But, dear, dear Julia, I feel as if I 
had been brought to life again, this morning, 
only to die a second time !" 
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CHAPTEK III. 

" Beware of fraud, beware of fickleness, 
In choice and change of thj dear loved dame, 
Lest thou of her believe too lightlj blame. 
And rash misweening do thj heart remove." 

Spenser's * Faery Queen,' 



The sudden changes, the wantonness of 
caprice, apparently displayed by Clement 
Aylmer, might well excite surprize, and 
provoke just indignation. 

He had already altered his mind more fre- 
quently than is permitted (in theory) to a 
woman, when he sought out James Boscowen 
at Mrs. West's, and (in that gentleman's 
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opinion) — splayed off the boldest stroke that 
crooked policy ever suggested, by a proposal 
so contrived as to ensure its rejection by a 
woman of spirit. 

Things are not always as they seem however ; 
and in order to explain events which might 
otherwise appear inexplicable, it is sometimes 
needful to advert to details of early life and 
education, which, acting as they do on temper 
and disposition, often produce results that 
would otherwise remain a riddle. 

Clement Aylmer was — as has been already 
mentioned — the son of persons, who, though 
possessed of great wealth and good birth, had 
not occupied an enviable position in the world. 
His fkther had, as he considered, fulfilled his 
duty to the utmost towards the woman who 
had through him lost good name and home, by 
marrying her ; but having so far satisfied her 
claims on him, he had troubled himself little to 
repress or conceal his perpetually recurring 
sense of the disadvantage of having done so ; 
a disadvantage to which a mixture of irritable 
pride and social vanity, rather than any other 
feelmg, rendered him keenly sensible. 

The late Mr. Aylmer had seemed to pass 
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his life in considering whether this, that or the 
other, which any member of his family did or 
might do, were not — ^however indifferent in 
itself — of a nature to attract possible attention ? 
" as that was " he frequently observed, " the 
thing of all others to be shunned in their 
position/' 

His wife on her part, in the depth and 
sincerity of her repentance, accepted her own 
exclusion from society, and the far severer 
punishment of her husband's morose discontent, 
as the just penalties of her broken vows ; yet 
it may be easily imagined that, notwithstanding 
her conscientious endeavours to make it other- 
wise, her children (after their earliest infancy 
at least), enjoyed no cheerftil existence, in a 
home presided over by a soured man and a 
broken-spirited woman. 

Mr. Aylmer — ^by a not uncommon metamor- 
phosis — ^had (on ceasing to find his pleasure in 
the triumphs of profligate vanity), adopted a 
far stiffer view of what was fit and becoming, 
than is cherished by the generality, even among 
the most estimable, and the training his son 
received, was rather in accordance with his 
father's present opinions than with his former 
practice. 
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Such strictness, by doubling the impatience 
of restraint natural to youth, oflen defeats its 
own end; but it so happened that Clement 
Aylmer, grave and proud by character, rather 
chose to prove by his conduct, that he 
willingly acknowledged the shackles formerly 
laid on him, than to testify his contempt for 
authority, submitted to out of mere necessity. 

Such being the case, and such the manner 
of his bringing up, all the associations of his 
early life produced in him the exaggeration of 
certain qualities, which would, under better 
auspices, have contributed to elevate without 
narrowing his mind; but as it was, these 
qualities sowed the seeds of defects, which 
were not the less defects, from their tendency 
being entirely opposite to those usually exhi- 
bited, by the young and handsome heirs of 
great wealth. 

It was judged necessary (more especially 
owing to the chance of his meeting, or 
hearing in the world of his half-brother, Sir 
William Hippesley) to acquaint him at an 
early age with the circumstances, which occa- 

* 

sioned the secluded gloom of his parents' way 
of life ; and the effect of the information was 
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not traceable in any violence of outward 
emotion. 

But while he internally resolved that for- 
bearance — not mere prudence and worldly 
dexterity— should ensure him against such 
consequences of the ^ sins of youth ' as he 
witnessed in his family, he conceived so bitter 
a scorn for all those, who yielded even for a 
time, to the temptations incident to their age, 
that his austere pride would have rendered 
him odious to his companions, had not his 
habits of cautious reflection made him aware^ 
that the son of his father and of his mother^ 
had better not become an open censor of his 
neighbours. 

To this consideration it was mainly owing — 
(as well as to a haughty dislike of expressing 
what he could not enforce) — that he rarely 
made known his disapproval of the conduct of 
others, though his reserve in speech was by 
no means accompanied by a corresponding 
moderation of feeling. He was well-bred 
enough, and possessed sufficient self-command 
generally to avoid giving offence ; but he was 
apt to look for evil rather than good, and 
was, moreover, tacitly disposed to feel con- 
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tempt for that ^ opinion of the world/ which 
had now hecome his father's rule of life. 

The bare facts of his mother's position had 
been imparted to him preparatorily to his 
being placed at a public school ; but for 
minute details respecting her early life, he was 
afterwards indebted to an elderly relation; 
and the recital only increased his pity for one, 
whose course would — ^he believed — ^have been 
not only blameless, but exemplary, had she 
been exposed to any trial less severe than that 
presented to hei* by the coolly calculated de- 
vices of a man, who, having obtained her love 
in youth, first piqued her into a renunciation 
of the power of being honourably united to 
him, and then took advantage of the influence 
he had never entirely lost, and which his 
vanity tempted him wholly to regain. 

It followed, however, nearly as a matter of 
course, that if Clement experienced a re- 
doubling of compassion for his mother, his 
feeling towards his father became thenceforth 
so embittered, that nothing short of the strong 
sense of duty which accompanied, though it 
did not always master his pride, could have 
enabled him to maintain the exterior respect, 
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in which he never failed in his iotercourse 
with either of his parents. 

The strain — ^the effort — ^to conceal and keep 
under this indignation which neither slum- 
bered nor slept, redoubled the gloom which all 
around him tended to create, and inspired 
him with anticipations far different from those 
bright visions of love, hope, and pleasure, 
which are wont to visit the imagination of 
boyhood. 

It happened one day — he was about 
eighteen at the time — ^that he was awakened 
from a sort of dream, in which things past and 
present had mingled disagreeably with black 
speculations on the friture, by the eager con- 
versation of his two sisters (both older than 
himself) and of a young cousin, then stayiog 
in the house. They had been talking over 
some novel of the day, the events contained in 
which had brought on a discussion on the 
^ vexata qucBsth * of the omnipotence or insig- 
nificance of ^ first loves ;' and it was the ve- 
hemence of this argument which first attracted, 
and then arrested Clement's attention. 

Mrs. Aylmer, who was present, sat by in 
silence ; but when the talk was over, and she 
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found herself alone with her son, she turned to 
him with a look of anxious emotion, and said 
pointedly, " Clement, whatever you do, for as 
handsome a man as you promise to be, never 
marry a girl of whom you have reason to sus- 
pect she has loved any other man still living 
and forthcoming ! " 

He was too well aware of the events of his 
mother*s youth to make any reply, or to enter 
on any fresh argument as to the universal ap* 
plicabilify of this maxim ; but, though sensible 
of the causes which biassed her judgment, and 
thoroughly capable of seeing how much cir- 
cumstances must modify any such sweeping 
axiom, her words, and the look with which she 
uttered them, sank deep into his mind; and 
the impression made on him never entirely died 
away. 

Whatever might be the melancholy over- 
hanging Tanhurst and its inhabitants, it did 
not prevent Clement Aylmer from being — ^be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty-five — 
as subject as his neighbours to the disease of 
being what is commonly caUed ^slightly 
smitten/ 

But, whether it were from that sort of dis- 
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trast which the prejudice instilled into him by 
his mother betokens, or from simple accident, 
it had so befallen that his fancy had never yet 
been thoroughly captivated. Not that there 
were lacking those among the fair and far- 
descended damsels in whose circles he moved, 
who showed sufficient inclination to please and 
be pleased by one so rich and so handsome ; 
but the knowledge of this (for it was apparent 
enough) had failed of producing any permanent 
effect on his feelings, far less any decisive event 
in his life. 

On his first acquaintance with Diana Wyn- 
yard however, he was fascinated, not only by 
her beauty, but by the lively openness of a 
countenance, which stood pledge for the ge- 
nuineness of every sentiment she uttered. 

A certain frank independence of manner 
too, without ever becoming unfeminine, gave 
promise, he thought, of something more origi- 
nal in character, more warm and true in feel- 
ing, than is generally indicated by the demeanor 
prevalent, either among the coquettish or the 
dignified class of young ladies of her age and 
position. Every meeting increased the im- 
pression she had made, and added moreover to 
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his persuasion that she had hitherto existed 
^ fancy free ;' a chance guess, which happened 
to be correct, but which he long looked on as 
an * instinctive conviction.' 

The adventures of one evening, however — 
it was the last but one of his encountering 
Diana and her sister before their leaving town 
that season — sufficed to disturb this conviction, 
and inclined him to believe that Edward Bos- 
cowen was not only his rival, but that he had 
already won the aflFections which he, Aylmer, 
was, as yet, merely hoping to obtain. 

He had fallen into a sort of intimacy with 
Edward Boscowen, and had of course con- 
stantly seen him in the company of Miss 
Wjoiyard ; but he did not yet know enough 
of his friend, to be fully aware of that utter 
disregard of time and place which distin- 
guished him, and mduced him, on the evening 
in question, to seat himself at Diana's feet, 
solely to give vent to certain feelings of vexa- 
tion, which had been called forth by a trifling 
difference with his sister-in-law. 

Aylmer could not know the truth — ^namely, 
that Edward was at that moment distractedly 
in love with the beautiful Clara Wood; ^o 
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that it was not^ perhaps, to be wondered at, 
if his whole attitude and demeanour — the 
half-confiding, half-enthusiastic look he turned 
up towards Diana, pressing nearer and nearer, 
too, as he spoke, unconscious, as it seemed, of 
the presence of others, and encouraged by her 
calm smile — ^it was not, we repeat, so much to 
be wondered at, if Aylmer thence drew that 
' false impression ' he afterwards lamented at 
Waterdown. 

His ^instinct' had been at fault; Diana 
Wynyard liked him as a friend, was, perhaps, a 
little gratified by his attentions ; but she had 
surrendered her heart to the lively, boyish, 
ill-endowed younger brother of her sister's 
husband, and would freely give up for him the 
chances of establishments more desirable, in 
a worldly point of view ; as, for instance, that 
which he himself would have offered her, had 
he not, by a timely discovery, been spared the 
mortification of a refiisal. 

He resolved to avoid Diana's company in 
future ; but this resolution — which was first 
shaken by her demeanour to himself, on the 
very last occasion of their meeting in London 
-—was overthrown by Edward's letter to him 
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from Waterdown, and by the tone of it, still 
more than bj the mere fact of the invitation 
itself; for an invitation he was sensible he 
might have had before from Mrs. Boscowen, 
had not his vexation at his own ^discoveries' 
as he thought them-— determined him against 
accepting opportunities for a foolish prolonga- 
tion of pain. 

To Waterdown he went, therefore, though 
still doubtful of his own wisdom in doing so ; 
and while there his ^convictions' imderwent 
various changes, till at length the account of 
the true state of affairs, which he received 
from Edward's lips, on the night of the Mon- 
tague's archery party, satisfied him, that the 
impression he had taken up had been ground- 
less, that he had nothing to fear, and a great 
deal to hope. 

That hope would have been speedily con- 
verted into a certainty, had it not been for 
the interruption of his conversation with Miss 
Wynyard, on the Mowing morning, and had 
it not also befallen that the whole day became 
one tissue of interruptions, which could only 
have been arrested, by Aylmer's doing some^ 
thing like what he eventually did a year and 
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a half later — namely, propose in form to 
Mr. Boscowen, and request the assistance 
of his ^^ advice, &c., as to the best manner of 
making Miss Wjnyard aware of his senti- 
ments." 

His pride, however— his shy dislike of 
speaking of aught that concerned him deeply, 
and his habitual reserve, combined with a 
whole host of other feelings and fancies, better 
fitted to be expressed in poetry than prose, 
made such a proceeding odious to him ; and 
he even consented to let himself be dragged 
off on a long ride to Coppesley Manor, sooner 
than give any reason for declining the expedi- 
tion. With him, as with Diana, the day 
was passed in a state of feverish impatience ; 
but neither could he, on his part, have been 
called 'absolutely miserable,' since, like her, 
he cherished a confident hope of happiAess, 
and expected that a very short time must end 
all suspense. 

To renew the morning's conversation at 
dinner, he found to be impossible ; he hoped 
for an opportunity in the evening ; but now 
another hindrance was in the way, in conse- 
quence of Edward's being also on the watch, for 
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he^ too, was longing to speak to Diana, and to 
clear himself and Clara, from the suspicions 
which he knew she must have conceived. 
The two men so effectually thwarted each 
other's projects, that it was only hy dex- 
terously availing himself of the one free mo- 
ment chance presented to him, that Aylmer 
was enabled hurriedly to ask, and as hurriedly 
to obtain, the promise of an interview on the 
morrow. 

Not a word more passed or could pass ; for 
their tSte-a-tSte by the window was instantly 
broken up; and Aylmer, impatient of the 
restraint of being forced — if he remained 
where he was — ^to enter into and keep up the 
usual style of every-day conversation, walked 
out abruptly through the window into the 
yerandah, and thence into the garden. 

It was a relief to find himself alone ; . and 
the cool freshness of the night air, partially 
allayed the agitation of mind and body con- 
sequent on having proffered a request and 
received an answer, which, however it had 
been worded, involved— or all but involved — 
the granting of his heart's desire; and he 
wandered slowly away from the house till a 
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fresh fit of impatience rendered him desirous 
of being again in Diana's presence — albeit, 
that presence was, as things were, more a 
tantalization than a pleasure. He had, by 
this time, made a sort of circuit of the shrub- 
bery, and returning towards the house by a 
different path from that by which he had left 
it, he was already so close to the edge of the 
verandah, as to perceive that Edward Bos- 
cowen was now standing there, where he him- 
self had stood, while holding his brief colloquy 
with Diana, 

One step more brought him within half a 
foot of the window itself; and another step 
would have made him visible to those by 
whom he was as yet unseen, when Boscowen s 
voice eagerly exclaiming, " I thought I never 
should have got rid of Aylmer ! '* struck his 
ear, and arrested his farther progress. 

The words were strange words — strange, at 
least, to be addressed to her whom he had already 
begun to regard almost as his own — and at 
the sound of them, his old persuasion returned, 
bringing with it such an array of doubts and 
suspicions^ such a train of fears, such an im- 
pression of bemg treacherously dealt with, 
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that the oyer-powering desire of knowing the 
worsts at any price, so conquered the proad 
sense of honour on which he piqued himself, 
that he drew slowly — ^noiselessly — ^forward, 
edged closer to the open window, and, deli- 
berately leaning his back against the wall, 
listened — although stifling with shame and 
anger — ^to the conversation within. 

He heard Edward Boscowen's passionate 
exclamation, ^^ that he could not sleep while 
Diana thought as she did of him ! " — heard 
his entreaties, adjurations of her by old kind* 
ness and mutual affection, to give him the 
opportunity to clear himself that night. The 
answers given reached his ear less distinctly ; 
but the tone of emotion in which the words 
" only too happy " came from Diana's lip, was 
not calculated to dispel his suspicions. 

He trembled with fury as he listened ; but 
there are invisible fetters by which even jea- 
lous rage can be bound; and the restraint 
imposed by the presence of others, together 
with his deep feeling of shame at playing the 
part of an eaves-dropper, hindered him from 
rushing forward at once, to call Boscowen to 
account for the lie of which he had (to all 
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appearance) been guilty, in describing tbe na- 
ture of his intimacy with Diana. He kept his 
station till the pair departed from the window- 
geat, to join the rest of the party ; and then, 
but not till then — did he leave it to return 
into the garden, where he had, ten minutes 
before, sought to calm the fever of happiness, 
but where he now strove in vain to steady his 
mind after the blow he had just received. 

That Edward had grossly and intentionally 
deceived him, he had no doubt ; but Diana ! 
— how was it with her ? Could she, too, carry 
dissimulation to such a pitch ? Could it be 
that she was so entirely subjugated by Bos- 
cowen, as to be the contented slave of a man 
who desired, indeed, to influence her— would, 
perhaps, endeavour to retain that influence 
life-long— but who seemed resolved (from his 
late profession of brotherly friendship) to con- 
tinue himself unshackled ? 

Certain circumstances (connected in fact with 
Edward's private communications with Clara, 
had given Aylmer the belief that he was, at 
the moment, carrying on some low intrigue, 
and that the neglects and slights of which 
such a pre-occupation was likely to render 
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him guilty, had piqued the woman whose 
heart he still chose to retain ; it was, there- 
fore, he supposed, in order to deny or to 
explain away something which savoured of 
lukewarmness, or of infidelity even, that 
Edward had pleaded so passionately for this 
nocturnal tete-d-tSte. 

Had she accepted it however? On that 
point he was still in the dark, for the low 
murmur of her replies had rendered most of 
them inaudible, and it was this uncertainty 
which so distracted him as to incapacitate 
him for a while from formmg any resolutions. 
He had heard no refusal ; yet it was possible 
she might have refused ; but how make sure ? 
" I can't live this life any longer !" said 
Aylmer to himself; " I must know how it is ; 
I have listened, and got the listener's deserts ; 
what should hinder me fi'om watching if I can ? 
And watch I tuilly to-night !" 

He had just come to this conclusion, when 
his accidental stumbling upon the awkward 
boy who had been sent out to look for his 
father's carriage, greatly assisted in covering 
his awkwardness in returning to the company, 
where he, for a space, maintained his usual 
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demeanour at cost of such painful self-com- 
mand as few could exert, and of which he him- 
self could scarcely have endured the strain 
a moment longer. 

He had seen enough of the house, and of 
the disposal of the rooms and corridors, to 
form a rapid plan for the carrying out of his 
project, and he was able to station himself 
behind the dooor of what was called the back- 
stairs passage, time enough to see his supposed 
rival pass by with his bed-room lamp in his 
hand, though by no means in the direction of 
his own chamber, but on the contrary, in that 
of the boudoir which had been named as the 
place of rendezvous, and he distinctly saw him 
ascend the two or three steps that led to it, 
and disappear into the apartment. 

Of Miss Wynyard he saw nothing, but con- 
cluded (as was the case) that she had betaken 
herself thither earlier. " It must have be«i 
so," he argued, "for had it been otherwise, 
Boscowen would have shortly returned." 

He did not return shortly ; she was there 
beyond a doubt; but he was not going to 
condemn Diana without proof that must be 
positive, before he could resign aU hope of her 
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being that which he had once believed her, 
before he coald decide on any point save one ; 
which was, that learn what he might — see 
what he might — ^he would steel himself to 
bear anything, sooner than betray what he 
had that night done, or what he was then 
about. 

His patience was put to a long trial ; so 
long that it seemed to him as if it must last 
for ever ; but it was in fact at the end of about 
an hour and a half that he saw the boudoir 
door open, and Diana as well as Boscowen step 
down into the gallery, where they lingered a 
few moments as if exchanging last words too 
precious to lose, after which she turned towards 
her own apartment at the other end of the 
house, while he retraced his steps, passing be- 
fore Aylmer's lurking place vdth a face of 
radiant happiness, which appeared to mock him 
who forced himself to contemplate it. 

That moment tested his endurance to the 
utmost ; but he curbed the wrath which almost 
maddened him, waited till the sound of Bos- 
cowen's steps had died away, and then returned 
to his own apartment, resolved not to keep his 
appointment for the morrow, with a lady who 
had granted one over-night. 
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He did not indeed let his fancy range so far, 
as that of a Continental lover might have done 
under similar circumstances ; but that a woman 
who had appeared willing to receive a decla- 
ration of love from himself, should — not five 
minutes after — have promised to bestow a 
favour of so peculiar a kind on another, was 
at best a singular proof of duplicity; and 
whether it were that she had meant to play 
him oflF for the end of recalling a false lover, 
or whether in her pique at the conduct of that 
lover she had resolved to marry him — ^her 
wealthier suitor — ^in spite of a still existing 
preference, it was equally his part to cut off 
her opportunities of doing either thing. He 
neither chose to be jilted at the last by a 
coquette, nor married for his position by one 
who was in her heart Edward Boscowen's. 

Eeflections such as these, and others if po^ 
sible more bitter than these, occupied every 
hour of that night He could not directly 
tear Diana's image fi"om his breast ; and 
though he never for one instant wavered in 
his determination, there were moments when 
he was moved rather to pity her, as the victini 
of a man as subtle as he was base, than to 
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despise her for the deceptdon he thought her 
guiltj of towards himself. 

The following day — ^the last he spent at 
Waterdown — ^was as wretched to him as to her 
who belieyed herself the object of his capri- 
cious scorn ; and his firmness was sorely tried 
whenever it chanced, that Diana's speaking 
countenance gave some involuntary token, of 
the sorrow which was thenceforth to prey on 
her. 

Then he longed to be reproached in words ; 
for thus he too could give vent to his just 
resentment, and thus — ^but, no— it was better 
as it was. What he had seen and heard could 
never be explained away ; his reason could 
never be satisfied, although it might be that, 
if he listened, he might be lulled into a fooFs 
paradise, whence he should one day awake to 
misery— perhaps, to disgrace I 

"If she looked — ^was — ^unhappy, she had 
probably enough to make her so in Boscowen^s 
levity and infidelities — if not in her mortifica- 
tion at being unable to entrap him (Aylmer), 
in the net which her love for another had not 
hindered her fi*om spreading I " 

Such thoughts strengthened him to resist 
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the half-abstracted, half-melancholy expression, 
with which Diana turned her eyes from his, 
when sensible of their gaze, during the last 
forty-eight hours of his stay at Waterdown; 
and if a doubt, as to the rectitude of his 
decision, ever momentarily crossed his mind, 
Edward Boscowen's countenance of beaming 
joy, as he quitted the boudoir, rose before him 
to perpetuate his wrath, and confirm his reso- 
lution. To retain the exterior marks of friend- 
liness with him^ was even a more difficult task 
than hardening his heart towards Diana ; but, 
as he could not quarrel with him without lay- 
ing bare his own feelings, his own humiliations, 
he contented himself mth resolving, by de- 
grees, and without any actual breach, to draw 
back from the habits of familiarity into which 
he had glided with one so uncongenial, and, 
as he now believed, so unworthy. 

To leave Waterdown alone with him, and 
to have his company during his journey for 
several hours on a stretch, was, he considered, 
. not the least of the trials he underwent in the 
course of those two days of purgatory ; but it 
was the last ; and, as he left London next 
day, a long time elapsed before he again en- 
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countered the man he so confidently assumed 
to be his rival. 

With regard to Diana, it was his fixed in- 
tention never to see her more, in so far, at 
least, as that might depend upon his own will 
and pleasure ; but, in spite of both, he met 
her in the autumn; and when, in the following 
spring, other chances equally beyond his con- 
trol brought them more than onoe into contact, 
he began to think it was no longer worth while 
positively to avoid her* 

It was fi*om that period that his conduct 
began to assume the appearance, which then 
first attracted Mrs. Boscowen's attention, and 
her indignation no less. She could not know 
how seemingly well-founded were the jealousy 
and distrust which she accused him of feigning, 
but which, as they ever and anon returned 
upon him, hindered him, over and over again, 
fi-om yielding to the love which was rekindled 
in his soul, whenever Diana's actual presence 
charmed him into the conviction of her straights- 
forwardness and truth, and into fi*esh faith 
in the sincerity of her answering attachment. 
Of that attachment he could harbour no doubt, 
if only she were proved to be no coquette, no 
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mere schemer for a wealthy establishment; 
bat the question still remained — ^Was she tme 
and straightforward, or one of the most re- 
fined and perfect specimens of the reverse ? 

A man endowed with that nsnal amount of 
man's conceit (which it may be perhaps, on 
the whole, desh^ble that man should possess) 
would in such a situation have, probably, said 
to himself that ^^ whether she had or had not 
fancied Boscowen formerly, she loved him now, 
and he might trust to her and himself to defy 
old danglers ! *' 

But, though aware of his advantages, Ayl- 
mer could never bring his mind to such com- 
fortable conclusions ; he was too proud, and 
too much given to ponder suspiciously on the 
possible motives of other people's actions, to 
take things so easily, and thus allow feeling to 
get the better of reason. He still saw Edward 
at every place of amusement which Mrs. Bos- 
cowen and Miss Wynyard visited, and was not 
aware that he was, in fact, bound by a chain 
he therij at any rate, considered a golden one ; 
so that that same faculty of ^ reason ' was for 
ever suggesting that Diana, though not pub- 
licly — ^perhaps, not even privately — engaged 
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to him^ was yet mysteriously subject to Bos- 
cowen's * influence.' " 

Whenever he was on the point of confessing 
his jealousy and his doubts, or of asking an 
explanation of them, which must have been 
decisive, his mother's words, spoken years be- 
fore in the library of Tanhurst, sounded anew 
in his ears, recalling her own fatal story, and 
warning him not to venture on irrevocable 
acts, which might bring on him the evils he 
most dreaded. 

To avoid Diana absolutely, was a pitch of 
forbearance to which he could not attain ; and 
though when the London season came to an 
end, he endeavoured to congratulate himself 
' on the trials of his firmness being over also,^ 
he remained in a somewhat contradictory state 
of self-approbation and repentance. But his 

accidental meetmg with her at the 

musical festival that autumn, and the dis- 
cussions concerning her and Boscowen, which 
he heard at the Peytons', brought him to a 
sense of the possibiUty of his * reason ' having 
led him to an utter misinterpretation of much 
he had observed mth a ^ jaundiced eye.' 

Had he not encountered Edward Boscowen 
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at the MoBtyns^ concert, all would have been 
there explained and settled ; but he did en- 
counter him, did receive fresh irritation, and 
fresh food for a jealousy which was confirmed 
by the impression he saw made on others, by 
the ' influence ^ Boscowen seemed to have ex- 
erted that day ; an impression which so far 
shook the convictions of even the positive 
Frank Crosby, as to make him think he might 
now (without absolute swindling) lay a bet 
concerning his cousin's inclinations. 

Aylmer sought to justify himself to Diana 
from the kind of blame which he knew might 
attach to him, for having said so much and 
yet saying no more ; but the sort of half ex* 
planation which he attempted, could only lead 
to disagreeables on both sides, and if later in 
the evening the unexpected sight of Diana's 
emotion worked a momentary change of feeling 
— a momentary increase of perplexity — ^the 
recollection of that singular conversation so 
oppressed him (when he, some months after- 
wards, met Mr3. Boscowen and her sister in 
London), as to render him more reserved 
towards the latter than he had ever been be- 
fore, though it had not the power entirely to 
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stop the tokens of interest which — against his 
own will — ^he was perpetually giving her. 

Time went on, however ; he could not shut 
his eyes to the fact that Edward Boscowen, 
though in town, was no longer (as the year 
before) Miss Wynyard's constant appendage ; 
Crosby asserted that she had refused him, and 
whether that were precisely the case or no, the 
fact of their having quarrelled was established 
beyond a doubt. 

Still the nocturnal tite-d-tite at Waterdown 
remained unforgotten, unexplained; for ex- 
plained it could not be without such questions 
being asked, such interest avowed, as would 
put it in the lady*s power to give answers, 
which, whether thoroughly convincing or not, 
might oblige him to act as if he felt them so. 
And, when he subsequently declared that he 
had hung back out of fear of ^^ learning what 
he did not wish to know," he spoke truth 
indeed — ^for that wcis one of his fears — ^but not 
the whole truth ; for his greatest — ^his dead- 
liest fear was — not to be refused, but to be 
accepted from motives of pique or interest. 

Frequently repeated meetings, however (with- 
out the counteracting operation of Edward Bos- 
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cowen's presence) , imperceptibly lessened the 
force of this deep-seated impression, and gra- 
duallj enabled him to see his beloved such as 
he wished — and such as she truly was — ^in- 
genuouSy superior to considerations of worldly 
ambition, and as incapable of belying the frank- 
ness her coontenance betokened, as he had at 
first thought her. The result of his recovered 
belief in Diana's worth and truthfulness, was 
his intention to take the first opportunity of 
declaring at once his love — his jealousy, every- 
thing in short that had been so long pent up 
within him — and such an ppportunity he ex- 
pected to have at Lady Sophia Martindale's. 

It so befell, however, that a chance circum- 
stance connected with this intention, brought 
him that very morning to Eaton Place, that he 
found Diana alone, and obtained from her, 
then and there^ all the assurances his heart 
most desired. 

His reason, too (that troublesome appendage 
which had so long tormented him), was now 
satisfied, even though he had not received any 
account of the mysterious assignation at Water- 
down. He was on the point of alluding to it, 
but had stopped short ; not feeling as yet able 
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to bear the shame of confessing to Diana, by 
what means he had become aware that any 
such thing had taken place ; and their dialogue 
was afterwards brought to an abrupt conclusion 
by the appearance of the Wests. 

Notwithstanding this interruption, Aylmer 
lefi; the house with the impression that he was 
virtually, if not actually, engaged ; too well 
satisfied with the relief from suspense — with 
the ^ sober certainty' he was carrying with him 
— to bear any very enduring malice to the ladies 
whose advent had forced him away, before he 
had in very deed plighted his faith to Diana, 
and happy enough to see pleasure in the 
thought, that there was still something unsaid, 
undone — something which that evening's meet- 
ing had yet in store for him. 

To that meeting he looked forward with an 
eagerness as joyful as it was intense ; for every 
mist of doubt was now dispelled, and at long 
last he believed himself beloved. He would 
not return to Eaton Place, for he thought the 
Wests had made a lodgment there for the 
whole day ; so that his best and earliest hope 
of being again t^-d-tite with Diana, was amid 
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the crowd that was to assemble that night at 
Lady Sophia Martindale's. 

In the meantime he got through the day as 
he could; and in the afternoon went to see 
his sister, whom he did not find at home. 

He was on foot, and, returning fi^om her 
house, passed through Princes Street at the 
very moment when Diana, having set down the 
Wests, and been set down herself at the Regent 
Street entrance of Mount and White's shop, 
was standing before the private door which 
gave access to Clara's apartments. Into 
this identical door- way Aylmer had chanced to 
see Edward Boscowen disappear — ^not once> 
nor twice only — ^but several times during the 
last three weeks ; and on every occasion with 
the unmistakeable — ^though indescribable— -air 
of a man who wishes to be unnoticed, and 
deprecates all recognition. 

He had then drawn the natural conclusions ; 
but the sight of Diana on that same threshold 
now well nigh stopped his breath. He would 
have hastened up to her, but was greeted, and 
his hand seized, by Mr. Montague, whom lie 
had met at Waterdown and at the Peytons; 
and before he could disengage himself from him 
she had vanished into the house. '* Was not 
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that Miss Wynyard standing on those steps ?'' 
asked he of his aquaintance, half hoping to 
hear her identity denied. 

" I did not see — ^was not looking that way/' 
replied Mr. Montagne, ^* bnt it couldn't have 
been Miss Wynyard, for I was at her sister's 
not a quarter of an hour ago^ and heard her 
settle with Mrs. Boscowen (who was not going 
out) about paying some charitable visit or 
other in Bedford Eow, that would take up] the 
whole afternoon ; so I think you must be mis- 
taken." 

Aylmer hoped he was, and tried to convince 
himself that the fair one he had just seen 
entering one of Boscowen's private haunts, was 
not indeed Miss Wynyard, albeit her fac-simile 
in every pomt of person and bearing. 

But the occurrence moved him strangely; 
and when his brief exchange of civilities with 
Mr. Montague had been ended, by the latter 
moving off in an opposite direction, he found 
himself mechanically wandering up and down 
the street, plunged in a new chaos of torment- 
ing fancies, with which he vainly strove. 
He had more than half a mind to seek 
admittance within the mysterious portal, if 
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it were cmly to convict lumself of error — but 
for whom shonld be ask? What pretext 
should he put forward? — and what was he 
likely to gain, but the awkwardness of stum- 
bling upon a kept mistress of Edward Bos- 
cowen's — ^the man, of all others, concerning 
whose private affinrs he least wished to give 
any sign of curiosity ! 

He would content himself with watching 
for the coming out of the person he had seen 
enter. If it were Diana, she must issue forth 
before very long; and after another turn or 
two up and down that division of the street, 
his impatience drove him into a shop exactly 
opposite the entrance he was watching, to 
inquire — ^with sore unwillingness it must be 
said — who inhabited the house over the way ? 

The master of the shop— a chemist's — ^had 
no better information to give on the subject, 
than that a Mrs. Wells, a great invalid, had 
lived there for the last six weeks ; there were 
other lodgers, but he did not know their 
names — " should not have known her's if he 
hadn't had once or twice to make up prescrip- 
tions for her." 

A young man in the shop observed that he 
believed a dressmaker lodged there also ; but 
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there was nothing in this intelligence on 
which Aylmer could act. He did not see the 
Boscowens' carriage among the many which, 
at the moment, crowded the adjoining part of 
Begent Street ; and he re-commenced his walk 
on the pavement, opposite the door he was 
keeping his eye upon. 

But he was not long left to meditations, of 
which he was ashamed even while he yielded 
to them, for, as the end of one of his turns 
brought him nearly into Regent Street, he 
was addressed by Frank Crosby, who ex- 
claimed, ^^ that he was the very man he had 
been wanting, and that he must go vdth him 
that minute to a stable close by, to give 
his judgment on a horse he had serious 
thoughts of buying.'' 

"I hardly think I have time,'* replied 
Aylmer. 

" Not time ! nonsense ! — ^you are not quite 
a prime minister yet, whatever's in store for 
you I Why, what's your engagement ? — or, 
are you pacing up and down here on the look* 
out for something more interesting than the 
animal I want you to inspect?" 

This chance hit, though given in joke, 
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happened to strike so home, that Aylmer lost 
the presence of mind, which might have 
supplied him with an available excuse, and, 
after a few more attempts to evade his joung 
Mend's request, he consented, though with 
great reluctance. 

As they went along, he endeavoured to hide 
his pre-occupation by talking more than was 
his wont, and he congratulated Crosby, (who 
was telling him the price of the horse they 
were to see), on being, in spite of his habitually 
calling himself ' the poorest of all poor devils,' 
able to contemplate such a purchase in 
question. 

" Why, you see," said his companion, " I 
have not the whole sum in hand just at this 
moment, but I may fairly reckon on it ; 
for you know what Peyton owes me. Easter 
is at hand ; Di. Wynyard is neither married 
nor engaged to that fool Boscowen, so my 
bet is as good as won ; and, to speak truth, 
its success has encouraged me to lay another 
(in a diflTerent quarter to be sure), which I 
hope to be as much the better by." 

" Well, I can't say much for the kind of 
capital you depend on ; but I wish you sue- 
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in both your ventures. And you still 
feel confident," added he, after a short pause, 
*^ that Peyton was entirely wrong about your 
cousin ?" 

" As wrong as wrong could be, with regard 
to any engagement, past, present, or future ; 
but not so wrong as I once thought with 
regard to Boscowen's fancying Di., for all I'm 
told he makes himselfvery comfortable amends 
for his misfortunes. 

"As for her, I can't suppose she ever 
troubled herself about him; it would have 
been great waste if she had ! But I dare say 
she has given him little odds and ends of en- 
couragement now and then, when she had 
nothing better to do ; she has kept locks of 
his hair, and that kind of thing, I suspect/' 
And Crosby now proceeded to illustrate this 
last assertion, by relating what had passed the 
day before in his presence, at the Boscowens'. 
He did not embellish the story much^ but 
assumed, not unnaturally, that the hair was 
Edward's own, and gave full importance to 
Diana's blushes, and visible desire to conceal 
Something or other from her sister. 

The anecdote sounded unpleasantly in 
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Aylmer's ears; and the more so, as it was 
not related with the least malice by Crosby, 
who, on the contrary, evidently thought his 
cousin's going some lengths in coquetry with 
Boscowen, very fair game. 

r 

'^ I don't suppose tiiere was ever anything 
serious about it," proceeded he, as if in answer 
to the grave look with which his companion 
listened ; '^ but for all that, she mightn't wish 
Julia to know ; Ihey^ of course, wouldn't like 
any flirtation in a quarter where settlements 
would be so precarious." 

" Miss Wynyard's whole air and manner are 
so remarkably frank," observed Aylmer, " that 
one would not expect any, even the slightest 
dissimulation from her." 

" Oh, girls must dissemble, you know, in 
some things ; but whatever she may do, like 
the rest, now and then, she not only looks, 
but isy the very frankest, openest creature 
upon earth ! She trusts you, and you trust 
her! I had an instance of that the other 
day; one I wouldn't tell any one else — ^it 
might get repeated, misinterpreted; but I 
know you will do neither." 

Having delivered himself of this salvo with 
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some solemnity, he went on to support his 
theory respecting Diana^s 'openness,' by a 
pretty accurate account of that which he had 
so faithfiilly promised 'never to speak o^ or 
allude to/ namely, his meeting with her, some 
weeks back, as she was returning from her 
'mysterious visit;' taking care to dwell on 
the ' confiding manner,' as he called it, ' in 
which she honestly confessed to having been 
out on the sly* 

"Of course," added he, "Fve kept her 
secret, and so will you; and whatever the 
'charity' was that took her to that queer 
place— -(I dare say it was to call on some one 
James Boscowen had made her cut) — ^I'm sure 
it was nothing to be ashamed of, for she's a 
right good girl as ever was ! And," concluded 
the youth, with a self-approving look, " she 
shall never repent of having trusted me ! " 

" There is nothing like thorough confidence 
for binding one," said Aylmer, calndy ; " and 
where," continued he, " did you say that you 
came across her that evening ?" 

"I did not say anywhere!" answered 
Crosby, laughing. " I had too much discre- 
tion ! not that, in fact, it signifies the turn of 
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a straw. It was in Princes Street— j^st be- 
yond Mount and White's ; and what amused 
me as much as anything else, was the knowing 
way she managed her concemfi, getting set 
down and taken up at the great shop, and 
tiien alipping out on her own private errand ! 
Women are bom with those instincts, I 
suppose." 

It was well for Aylmer's powers of keeping 
his secrets, that they were at this time in the 
mews, and at the door of the stable where 
the object of their visit was kept ; for had not 
Crosby been instantly engaged in colloquy 
with a groom, had he once looked at the 
usually impenetrable countenance, of his com- 
panion, he must have seen written on it such 
an effect of his last communication as must 
have lead to enquiry, or, at least, to suspicion* 

Aylmer was, however, able to master his 
emotion soon enough to play his part tolerably, 
in criticizing the points of the animal before 
him ; but Crosby was rather diappointed at 
the judgment he passed on it ; though, had he 
known all, he would not have been much 
surprized at his friend's being little disposed 
to be pleased with anything, whether in the 
department of horse-flesh or otherwise. 
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The end of the consultation was, that Crosby 
said he would have George Peyton's opmion 
before he made np his mind; Aylmer ap* 
proved of his intention ; and they left the 
stables together, held a little more conver- 
sation on the subject of the horse tiiey had 
just seen, and another which had been heard 
of, and then, after a few minutes, parted com- 
pany. 

When some months back Aylmer had ad- 
mitted Diana's young cousin (scarce out of 
his teens, and chiefly known for his levity and 
assurance) to a degree of intimacy which sur- 
prized his other fiiends and Crosby himself 
he would have been very angry with any one 
who should have hinted, that he overlooked in 
him faults and follies on which he was gene- 
rally severe, for the sake of leammg, through 
his hap-hazard remarks, facts and details re- 
garding Miss Wynyard, which he would have 
sooner died than ashed of any one. 

Nor had he avowedly to himself made that 
calculation ; but it is, nevertheless, certain 
that he would hardly have borne so long with 
the same amount of boyishness, and confessed 
want of principle on some points, in a young 
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man who did not possess such extraneous 
claims on his indulgence as Frank Crosby 
undoubtedly did, in his willingness to expa- 
tiate at any time, and upon any impulse, 
on the ^ ways, doings, and prospects ' of his 
cousin Di. 

His communications had — ^as Aylmer had 
once observed — frequently rendered him 
happy ; but if that had formerly been their 
effect, the benefit was now thoroughly can- 
celled ; for no sooner was he left alone than 
he cursed Frank Crosby's tongue, and his own 
folly in listening to Frank Crosby, though 
without being able to shake off the painfril, 
the torturing impression made on him, by the 
words of one whom he had so often justly 
denominated ^ a mere hair-bramed boy/ But 
the hair-brained boy's words bore a stamp of 
truth on them; they evidently sprang from 
no bias, on his part, against her whom they 
concerned ; and they, moreover, coincided but 
too exactly with what he himself had, as he 
believed, just seen. 

Never had chance words proved such dag- 
gers as those Crosby had uttered as they 
stood at the door of the livery stable ; and if 
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Aylmer had found it difficult before to straggle 
against odions snspidons, he now felt all but 
crashed by their weight. He might, it was 
trae, be received that night as Miss Wjrnyard's 
engaged lover — wotild have a ri^t to ask 
any — every — question of her; bat what would 
tiiiat avail, if his faith in herself was shaken ? 

Tossed by this tomnlt of thoughts, he foond 
himself — ^he knew not how — again in Princes- 
street, notwithstanding his considering it next 
to certain that Diana, or her ' doable ' (if not 
a regular inmate of the house she had en- 
tered), must by this time have quitted it. 

He had come into the street from the direc- 
tion of Hanover-square, on the side opposite 
to the door into which he had se^i Edward 
Boscowen skulk ; and, as he paced along, he 
asked himself what right he had to build, on 
circumstantial evidence, a chain of deductions 
which, if correct, went near to deprive Diana 
of her good name ? Tet, that Crosby's dis- 
coveries tallied with his own suspicions was 
plain; it was equally plain, fit)m what old 
Montague had said, that she had left her sis- 
ter's house that day, with the apparent inten- 
tion of paying a charitable visit in a distant 
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quarter of London ; so that only one ground 
for uncertainty remained — was it she whom 
he had that afternoon beheld ? 

As he dwelt upon this doubt, he cast a 
glance across the street/ and, before he had 
reached the point exactly opposite to the pre- 
cise spot on which his attention was riveted, 
he saw, in the fiill daylight of six o'clock p.m. 
at the end of March, Diana Wynyard come 
down the steps he had seen her ascend an 
hour and a half ago ! 

She did not see Aem, though she looked 
around her with the air of one who fears 
observation ; and, before he could spring 
across to join and question her, she had turned 
her back and walked leisurely into Mount and 
White's shop. 

He followed, but was retarded by meeting, 
in the door-way, with two or three ladies com- 
ing out together, for whom he was forced to 
' make way ; when in the shop, his eyes sought 
for Diana ! — she was nowhere to be seen, but, 
on hastening to the Regent-street entrance, 
he saw the Boscowens' chariot just driving off 
with a lady in it, concerning whose identity 
there could not be the slightest mistake. 
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'^ I fviU get to the bottom of this !" was his 
internal ejaculation, as, hurrying out of the 
crowded shop, he knocked at the private en- 
trance in Princes Street. 

He recollected having been told, that one of 
the inhabitants of the lod^g-honse was a 
Mrs. Wells ; and on the door being opened 
by a somewhat stapid-looking maid-senrant, 
he enquired " if Mrs. Wells lived there ?" 

On being answered in the affirmative, he 
asked ^^ if a young lady had just been calling 
on her ?" 

" No, sir," was the reply ; " Mrs. Wells is 
very ill in bed; never leaves the bed-room 
floor; sees nobody but the doctor and her 
sister— -quite an old lady.'' 

'^ Then, has no young lady been here at all 
this afternoon ?'' 

" Yes, sir ; but she went up to one of the 
other lodger^ I don't know if she's gone yet 



or no, sir." 



^^ Could you show me up to this other 
lodger?" said Aylmer, slipping some money 
into the girl's hand. 

^' 111 see if I can, sir ; but I must ask 
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leave, because I was forbid to show any one 
up without." 

" WeU, take leave for once ! " cried he, im- 
patiently. 

But just, as the maid of the house (for such 
she was) began, hesitatingly, to show him the 
way, a prim, middle-aged woman, of a severe 
aspect, .came down the dingy staircase, and 
said, looking at Aylmer, but addressing the 
young woman — "Is this a visitor for Mrs. 
Wells ? for my mistress receives no visits from 
gentlemen, as you have been told before now." 

The girl muttered something apologetical ; 
and Aylmer turning to the duenna-like appa- 
rition, explained " that he had no wish to in- 
trude on any lady, but had a question to ask 
which was of some importance to him." 

"Perhaps, then," answered the woman, 
" you would send your message by me, sir." 

" I wish to know," said he, . " whether a 
young lady of the name of Wynyard has just 
left this house?" 

"ru enquire, sur," said the woman, and 
left him in the hall with the more communica- 
tive damsel who volunteered the information 
" that the young lady never gave her name." 
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*' Then she has been here before?" asked 
Aylmer. 

" Yes, sir, twice before, that I knows of ; if 
she's been let in other times by the lodgers' 
maids, I can't say." 

" And does any gentleman live here — visit 
here?" 

"Yes, sir, there is one gentleman — he 
doesn't live here exactly." 

" But he pays for rooms here, perhaps ?" 

" Why, I think he most likely does, sir ; 
but I might be mistaken, too/' 

" Is he young ?" 

" Oh ! quite a young gentleman, sir." 

" Tall and slight, with fair hair and blue 
' eyes ?" 

" Yes, sir, he's just what you say ; and I 
think they call him Mr. Bennet, Mr. Ellis 
Bennet, 1 believe." 

"I dare say," replied Aylmer; "but has 
he been here to-day ?" 

"Why, I have not let him in," answered 
the girl ; " but he might be here for aU that, 
because he has a key of the house-door, and I 
have been busy in the kitchen." 

At that moment the elder woman re-ap- 
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pearedy ssLjiag, in a maimer which was even 
stiffer and more repulsive than before, '^ that 
her mistress was sony not to be able to oblige 
him — she knew no one in town but her rela- 
tions." 

"Do you mean to tell me then that no 
lady has been here this afternoon? when I 
saw — " 

" I did not say, sir," returned the middle^* 
aged female, " that no lady had been here ; 
my mistress sees some in the way of business, 
but they don't always need to ^ve then: 
names." 

^* Sorry we can't give you the information 
you wish," continued she drily, when after a 
pause she observed that he did not move, but ' 
stood still as if expecting some further com- 
munication; adding afterwards with a signi- 
ficant look to the gbl, who thereupon disap- 
appeared, "/ can let the gentleman out, 
Mary." 

" Then you are sure your mistress will not 
see me,^' said Aylmer. 

" Quite sure," was the reply. 

He was about to try with her the experi- 
ment which had so nearly answered with the 
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other maid ; bat the stiff duenna seeing him 
put his hand in his pocket, drew back indig* 
nantlj, saying ^^ He iiad quite mistaken the 
]dnd of house/' and instantly opening the 
door, with a look of contemptuous civility, 
showed him at once, that there was nothing to 
be gained by attempting to lengthen the 
parley. 

He left the house, therefore, foiled and dis- 
comfited ; yet he was no sooner outside than 
he repented of having allowed himself to be so 
easily turned out, and thought of getting in 
again and forcing his way upstairs, in spite 
of duennas and ladies who saw no gentle- 
men.' 

But the next moment brought the chilling 
reflection, that if he had not learnt all, he had 
learnt enough ! for even the evasions he had 
last listened to corroborated every other proof 
that Diana Wynyard, true and spotless as she 
had that morning appeared to him, was the 
falsest and most deceitful of women ! Did she 
not deceive her sister as well as him ? Did 
she not exert every art to keep up and carry 
on a secret intercourse, with the very man 
whose friendship she affected to have re- 

62 
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nounced? Had she not — after smiling on 
the love he had that day declared to her — 
hastened at the peril of her reputation to seek 
out the abode which was in fact, though not 
in name, Boscowen's ? 

It was indeed enough ; and as he wandered 
from street to street in the waning light, he 
considered-— not whether he should or should 
not make Diana Wynyard his wife— but how 
he could best inform her and her friends, that 
it was not his intention she should ever be 
such. He could have no scruple as to hurting 
the feelings of one who thus deceived him, and 
who, to obtain the wealth and position he 
could give her, would fain deceive him yet 
more ; and hurrying home to his own apart- 
ments, he rapidly traced the lines which pro- 
duced so much surprize and so much misery. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

No sooner had Aylmer despatched his uote 
to Mrs. Boscowen, than his inmost heart was 
pierced by the thought that he had just signed 
the death-warrant of his happiness ; and re- 
penting of the uncompromising words he had 
deemed himself compelled to use, he saw in 
them only the instrument — the deed of separa- 
tion, as it were — ^which parted him for ever 
from Diana. 

The bliss he had so long, and so keenly 
desired, had seemed that day so near, so com- 
pletely within his grasp, that he could not now 
acquiesce in the decree which involved its re- 
signation, without a struggle, which shook his 
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whole being. The decree was his own ; yet 
a feeling of rebellious disappointment took 
possession of him ; and in his despair, he ex- 
perienced that revulsion of feeling which 
scarcely ever fails to seize on those who 
(whether through impulse of passion, or stem 
sense of justice) have been moved to one of 
those sudden decisions, which, whatever they 
may cost us to form, can never be seen or felt 
in their strue light till they are irrevocable. 

In an instant the question arose within him, 
" Must it'then be so ? Had he no choice ?" 
The doubt was but momentary, for his 
^reason' convinced him that what he had 
done was only a necessary sacrifice to his own 
honour ; and he reflected, with a gloomy satis- 
faction, that the blunt manner in which he 
had indicated his reluctance to give or receive 
an explanation, was not only the best adapted 
to spare Diana useless humiliation, but was 
also the best calculated to preclude any 
farther trial of his own firmness. 

From this firmness he dreaded to be shaken ; 
and while blushing at the consciousness of his 
late brief wavering, a swift retrospect brought 
back before him his old conjectures — the 
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Waterdown assignation, and all that had 
since then appeared to him inexplicable and 
equivocal. He did not spare himself one 
link in the gaUing chain of evidence which 
liad been closed by the ^ damning proof his 
own eyes and ears had given him that after- 
noon, both within and without this lodging in 
Princes-street, which he now no longer sup- 
posed to be the abode of an obscure mistress 
of Edward Boscowen's, but rather the dwelling 
ot some humble friend of his and Diana's — ^per- 
haps the very individual who talked of ' her mis- 
tress,' and baffled his intention of going up-stairs. 
To say that Aylmer believed in the existence 
of an actual intrigue between them, would be, 
perhaps, going too far ; though there were 
moments when, in spite of his knowledge of 
the usual probabilities with regard to an un- 
married woman in Diana's station, the very 
singular nature of some of the circumstances 
this day had unfolded, almost forced him to such 
a suspicion. But whatever doubt hung over 
the precise boundary which might as yet limit 
the extent of this clandestine intercourse, it was 
manifest that she who already looked on her- 
self as his bride, lived under the influence-^ 
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the secret control of another man, and that 
man Edward Boscowen. 

It was true, Ayhner said to himself, that 
there was nothing, strictly speaking, to pro- 
hibit their love — if it existed — ^their union, 
if they chose to form it ; but with one poor 
and dependant, like Edward Boscowen, there 
might be many impediments to such a con- 
summation. 

He might be so overwhelmed with debt as 
to have cause to dread the examination into his 
affairs^ which a marriage would bring about ; 
might be simply unwilling to bind himself with 
an irrevocable tie, and wearisome responsi- 
bilities, while it was in his power unrestrain- 
edly and simultaneously, to enjoy ignoble 
pleasures in some quarters, and the delights ot 
refined sentiment in others. 

It was strange that a high-spirited girl 
should submit to such treatment; but Ayl- 
mer knew that as strange things had hap- 
pened. 

There was at least as much reason why 
Boscowen should not marry Diana, as there 
ever had been why his (Aylmer's) father 
should not have originally united himself with 
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her who ultimately became his wife -; and 
yarious romonrs and occurrences had combined 
to impress him with the (mistaken) notion, 
that Edward, besides being selfish, thoughtless, 
and a ready dissembler, also went beyond the 
generality in unscrupulous license of manners. 
Such as he was, to him and to his evil guid- 
ance Diana had yielded herself; tutored by 
him, she could deceive with the voice and 
accents of truth ! 

Aylmer could not repent of his decision ; it 
might seem harsh, but as he told himself over 
and over again, there were times when a man 
who would retain his honour must be content to 
seem harsh to others, must bear to he harsh to 
himself ! He was well aware that though the 
interruption of his conversation with Miss 
Wynyard, had prevented certain last and 
clenching words from being exchanged be- 
tween them, that chance had only a little 
facilitated the announcement of his change of 
intention ; and that he should still remain 
open to the charge of having ^ used her ex- 
tremely ill.' 

His reasons for this alteration of purpose 
he could not give ; not even if he could have 
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substantiated them ; and as he was — or 
thought himself — indifferent to the world's 
opinion, the world's blame, that impossibility 
of justifying his conduct, ought not to shake 
his determination. 

Meanwhile, if either John Wynyard or 
James Boscowen were so ill-advised, as to 
afford notoriety to the matter by asking what 
he meant, he was ready for them in any way 
they liked. Every doubt was vanquished, 
every remaining scruple annihilated; yet, 
although the conviction of even heavy misfor- 
tune is supposed to permit of more approach 
to tranquillity than a state of uncertainty and 
suspense, Aylmer was as yet far from finding 
any es(5ape from the crowd of tormenting 
thoughts^ feelings, and recollections, which 
beset him. 

The pain of unquenchable regret stiU strug- 
gling with jealous anger, and the sense of bitter 
humiliation, so rent his soul, so distracted his 
his mind, as to render him fearful lest a mo- 
ment's inaction should yield him up either to 
insanity or to fresh irresolution ; and, by a vio- 
lent effort, he forced himself at once to the first 
step which his altered situation made needful. 
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He wrote to his sister, Mrs. Dangerfield, to 
acquaint her briefly with the fact, that all was 
over between him and Miss Wynyard, and 
that he took this method of informing her of 
it, to .avoid the necessity of a personal com- 
munication respecting circumstances which 
were always painful to dwell on. 

These words would, he knew, shield him 
fix)m any questioning ; and might also leave his 
sister in doubt as to whether he had been re- 
fused, or had himself given up the pursuit at 
the last ; and he Airther announced to Aer, as 
he had previously to Mrs. Boscowen, his in- 
tention of leaving England, and not returning 
to it for a long space of time. 

His next step was to resolve upon the 
* how*, the * when,* and the * where,* of these 
meditated travels. 

As to the ' where,* he was indifferent ; the 
'when* must be the very earliest moment pos- 
sible ; the ^how* was the only question which 
admitted of debate, and this did not last long. 

His letter to his sister — ^his first action con- 
sequent upon his breach with Diana — and his 
assumption that the breach was irrevocable, 
had in a degree steadied his mind; and he 
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was noTT able to consider, with the self-know- 
ledge and decision of character habitual to 
him, that the most effectual bar he could 
place between himself and any recurrence of 
the weakness he had overcome, would, be to 
travel — not alone, as his inclination would 
have prompted, but in company. 

He recollected that an acquaintance of his, 
or rather of Crosby's, was thinkmg of a distant 
tour, but had not yet made any preparations 
for it for want of a companion ; and, without 
a moment's delay, he snatched up his hat, and 
went in search of this Captain Knox. 

It was very late, but Captain Knox (who 
had, in a fit of laziness, just given up the idea 
of going to that same ball, at Lady Sophia 
Martindale's, for which Aylmer should have 
been then setting out) was, luckily, still to be 
found, and was also too much delighted at 
the removal of the chief impediment to his 
journey, for the negotiation to last long. 
That night all was definitively settled; the 
only point on which Aylmer insisted being this 
— that every possible despatch should be used, 
and tliat they should be off on Thursday, if 
(loasible — on Friday, at latest. 
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The next two days were spent in such a 
hurry and bustle of preparations as almost 
precluded thought, although no hurry could 
banish that serpent within, which gnaws the 
soul, even while the mind is occupied with 
matters, that no ways bear upon the subject 
which oppresses us. 

On Wednesday afternoon, however, there 
was a temporary lull of business (partially 
created by the now manifest impossibility of 
starting on the morrow) and Aylmer was sitting 
alone, expecting a visit from Captain Knox, 
and at the same time endeavouring not to 
think of — ^not to regret — things and persons 
he ought neither to regret nor think of more, 
when he was. told that 'Monsieur Chaudet' 
wished to see him. 

Monsieur Chaudet was an elderly Swiss, 
who, once a courier, and afterwards a sort of 
nondescript domestic in the Aylmer's house, 
had known Clement from childhood, and 
having heard of his intended tour abroad the 
day before at Mrs. Dangerfield's, was now 
come to recommend to him — should he require 
one — ^a young man whom he (Chaudet) could 
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vouch for as possessing every quality desirable 
in a travelling servant. 

Aylmer was not sure what Enox's arrange- 
ments were going to be, and was explaining 
to his old friend that he must talk to his com- 
panion before commencing any negotiations 
whatever, when he was interrupted by the 
entrance of Frank Crosby. 

" Here I am/' said he, " loaded with apolo- 
gies from Enox. Couldn't come himself — got 
a note from his brother, and obliged to go 
another way, so sent me on to tell you he has 
just been disappointed of the man he had 
made sure of; and if you can find a fellow 
warranted not to cheat worse than to the tune 

« 

of sixpence in a shilling, he'll be thankful, and 
trust entirely to your judgment." 

" That alters the case," said Aylmer, turn- 
ing to the Swiss, " and now the sooner I can 
see this Alexandre the better." 

** As soon as you please, sir," was the reply 
of Monsieur Chaudet, between whom and 
Crosby a sort of recognition took place, be- 
tokened by a somewhat sullen bend of the old 
man's head, and a slight nod from Frank. 

" So you know Chaudet," observed Aylmer. 
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'^ I have had the pleasure of meeting hiin at 
least/' answered the young gentleman with a 
rather contemptuous smile ; ^^ and/' continued 
he, '^ I should be most happy to improve our 
acquaintance, though Mr. Chaudet has not 
been inclined to cultivate mine. You may 
tell him he runs no risk. Speak up for my 
character, do, Aylmer, for once in a way ! " 

" What has happened to it, Crosby, to put 
it in a worse plight than usual V 

*^ Nothing that Tm aware of. / think it's 
good enough for use ; if your friend wants 
show^ it's a different matter ; but he'd find me 
safer than many, I can tell him I " 

What could this mean ? — Chaudet was 
not a money-lender ; yet, Crosby spoke much 
as if the old Swiss had refused to ^ accom- 
modate him.' 

^^I shall see you again later, as we dine 
together," ssdd he to Aylmer ; " so I'll inter- 
rupt no longer /' and he moved towards the 
door, asking Chaudet in a half-whisper as he 
passed, "whether he wouldn't think better 
of it?" 

The Swiss shook his head angrily, and 
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Crosby departed, saying, with a laugh — " He 
could afford to do without him/' 

1^0 sooner was he gone than the old man 
observed, with a grave look, but with a cer- 
tain hesitation of manner, as he began, ^^ that 
if that young gentleman were not Mr. Cle- 
ment's friend, he should have said — or rather 
— ^if he had not seen it himself, he should not 
have thought that ce petit roue la could have 
been intimate with Mr. Clement." 

There was something indescribably annoy- 
ing to Aylmfer in this speech, not merely from 
the degree of reproof which it conveyed, but from 
its awakening within him a certain dawning 
consciousness of the reasons, which had led him 
to make Crosby an exception (in some senses) 
to the rule he commonly observed in the choice 
of friends — a consciousness which stung him 
with shame and mortification unspeakable. 

But he would not, for worlds, have rebuked 
the free speech of one whom his position of a 
privileged foreign servant, had for years autho- 
rized to a sort of affectionate familiarity of de- 
meanour towards his master's only son ; and 
he endeavoured to smile as he said, expostu- 
latingly, " Why, Chaudet, you used not to be so 
severe on cette pauvre jearmse*^'' 
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^' No, sir — no more I am, now. Car enfin 
ilfaut que jeunesse passe. But there is differ- 
ences, sir, and it is one thing to take Uplaisir 
when it comes, and quite another to go a la 
chasse of persons — things that do not stand in 
his way — that do not wish for him/' 

"It's not a money-matter, then, that has 
brought you and Crosby into collision ?" 

" No, sir," said Chaudet, proudly ; " though 
I believe I might have had money enough from 

him, if mais quand Us'agii de Vhonneur/'' 

and here Mr. Chaudet stopped abruptly, 
though it was evident that he had — or 
thought he had — a great deal to communi- 
cate. 

Aylmer knew that Madame Chaudet was 
fifty, and that there was no ^ Demoiselle Chau- 
det ;' on whose account, then, could the ex- 
courier's zeal for Vhonneur be awakened ?" 

He knew not, and had no inclination to 
inquire ; for, besides that he had just recol- 
lected there was a business letter of some 
importance which he had that morning omitted 
to write, he greatly disliked the notion of 
having any of Crosby's misdemeanours forced 
upon his knowledge. Perhaps he felt that it 
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would be an increase of his own inward 
humiliation, to learn that the young man, of 
whom he had lately been making a sort of 
companion, was not only — ^according to the 
common phrase — ^no better than his neigh- 
bours/ but unscrupulous, unfeeling, and abso- 
lutely beypnd the control of any principle 
whatever. 

Mr. Chaudet did not, therefore, receive 
much encouragement to make ftirther confi- 
deuces, but he was, apparently, resolved to 
proceed — ^for he presently began again, and 
before many minutes were over, he had un- 
folded all his reasons for disapproving of 
ce petit monsieur /^, who had, as he averred, 
persecuted his niece (or, to speak more pro- 
perly, his wife's niece) with unwelcome atten- 
tions ; having even addressed her insolently — 
and that more than once — when meeting her 
under his (Chaudet's) protection. 

"That is why he wishes to improve his 
acquaintance,' as he calls it, with me; and 
that is why he asked just now if I would not 
* think better of it.' He will not understand, 
will not believe, that there is virtue or honour 
imong us/' 
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" I am surprized at this/' returned Aylmer, 
" for though Crosby is not — not— very strict, 
I should not have supposed he would perse- 
cute a woman, in any rank, with unwelcome 
attentions." 

"'Oh, Mr. Clement! if you would but 
speak to him! He would have respect for 
what you say, though he laughs at such 
as me." 

Aylmer drew back in considerable dismay 
at this proposal. To interfere with others, 
to express his opinion of their conduct (even 
when he considered it most blameable) was 
a thing utterly foreign— almost impossible— 
to his reserved nature; and he moreover 
believed — sincerely too — that if a man were 
so determined on carrying a point, so * reso- 
lute in ill,' as to persist in annoying one who 
plainly showed him his attentions were * un- 
welcome,' no remonstrances of his were likely 
to avail. 

This conviction he endeavoured to impart to 
Chaudet; but he, having once conceived a 
notion which he regarded as excellent, was 
loath to give it up, strongly urging that 
" though Mr. Crosby — ^like many other young 
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gentlemen — ^might do very bad things when 
he thought nobody knew, he would be ashamed 
to persevere when aware that such a person as 
Mr. Clement had the means of hearing of his 
conduct." 

This persuasion he pertinaciously opposed to 
everything that could be said or argued on the 
other side, till perceiving that he failed of 
success, he excused himself with so much of 
hurt feeling as well as disappointment for 
" having taken such a liberty/' that Aylmer, 
unwilling to send away the warm-hearted old 
man with a feeling of having been rebuffed as 
an unwelcome petitioner, forced himself to say, 
"Well, Chaudet, I'll do as you wish — do it 
as well as I can — though I fear it will be 
useless." 

" That is all I ask, sir ! " answered the Swiss, 
" and I will not stay to thank ; you are busy ; 
but I will be here to speak about Alexandre 
to-morrow." So saying he departed, leaving 
Aylmer to his letters, or, more properly, to his 
disagreeable reflections. 

He had been already sufficiently annoyed at 
having found himself obliged the day before, to 
include Crosby in his arrangements for dining 
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that evening with his future travelling com- 
panion. Captain Knox, as he expected him to 
prove a noisy interrupter to present business, 
as well as an unintentional reviver of torturing 
recollections; and now to have this business 
of Chaudet's thrust upon him besides ! 

What then was his increased irritation, when 
(just as he was despatching the letter he had 
barely contrived to finish by post-time) a note 
wa3 brought him from Captain Knox, not 
only expressing regret at being compelled to 
^ve up dining with him that day, but also 
announcing his fear that it would be after all 
impossible for him to start so early as Friday 
or even Saturday! he thought "indeed it 
would be safer to name Monday or Tuesday 
at once/' 

Aylmer wished himself independent of a 
companion, and free to start alone next 
morning ; wished, too, to put off Frank Crosby, 
but neither liked to run the risk of betraying 
his reasons for doing so, nor to yield in sheer 
weakness to the repugnance he felt, both for 
his company in itself, and for the fulfilling of 
his engagement to remonstrate with him. 

It was to be gone through ; and why not. 
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when so mucli had already been borne? 
They met: and Frank rattled away with 
his usual gaiety; partially aware, indeed, 
of some slight change in Aylmer's manner, for 
which he could not account, but little guessing 
that his companion was watching with unre- 
laxed, though reluctant determination to find, 
or make, an opportunity for delivering himself 
of the reproving hint he had promised to 
bestow. 

From this state of doubt and consideration, 
he was released by Crosby himself who, 
looking suddenly up at him, towards the end 
of dinner, asked him point blank " what 
terrible tales that old quiz had been telling 
of him r 

"He told me," replied Aylmer, with an 
embarrassment, which took the shape of stifi- 
ness and formality, "what I should have 
been glad to be able to contradict; for he 
accuses you of having attempted to force your 
company upon a person sincerely desirous of 
avoiding it, and of having persisted in doing 
so, after being made awai^e that your attentions 
could only be considered an insult." 

"So that's my crime, is it? I am — or 
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would fain be (only that I'm not insinuating 
enough) a perverter of the young, a seducer 
of spotless innocence ? That's the reason why 
youVe been looking so glum all dinner-time ! 
Heigh, Aylmer ? Now I don't set up for a 
saint, but IVe more sense of justice in me 
than you can boast of; / shouldn't condemn a 
friend till I had heard both sides of the 
question ! Of course, Mr. Chaudet gave you 
all details, and told you what a paragon of 
beauty and virtue is to be found in the 
* victim of my persecutions ?' " 

" He did not use those words precisely," 
returned Aylmer, whose manner had now 
begun to thaw a little, ^' said nothing about 
her beauty, either, that T recollect ; he only 
spoke of her as if she were " 

" * A respectable married woman,' to quote 
the newspaper reports ! — ^it was that— or the 
sense of that — I'm sure !" exclaimed Crosby, 
laughing. 

"Chaudet didn't say whether she was 
married or single ; but whatever she is 

" It was very wicked of m^ to look at 
her, I suppose (she's worth looking at 
though, I can assure you !) : but if your old 
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fiiend thinks Tm going on laying snares for 
his precious niece, he's mightily mistaken ! — 
No — no — I can't afford such cursed long pre- 
liminaries ; and if folks don't come to in good 
time, why, I betake myself elsewhere ; I like 
to be early appreciated 1" 

"Then," said Aylmer, greatly relieved at 
the prospect of all being brought to a happy 
conclusion without his having to administer 
useless advice, " then I may assure Chaudet 
that you will not annoy his niece any more ?" 

" Chaudet is a suspicious old fool," replied 
Crosby, " and if he would only give me a 
civil answer to a civil question, T would not 
annoy him or his ^ respectable ' niece again ; 
but " 

"But I understood you had given up all 
thoughts of her?" returned Aylmer, in fear, 
lest he had begun to congratulate himself too 
soon. 

"And so I have — only I see I shan't be 
able to make you comprehend, unless I tell 
you my story * out of the face,' as the Irish- 
men say. 

"When I first came across this niece of 
Chaudet's — ^this incomparable beauty who will 
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none of me — she was living in a very out-of- 
the-way place in shire, as I thought, and 

as Warburton thought (I was staying with 
him at the time) under the * protection * of 
some elderly respectability of good taste, but 
who had * to consider his wife and daughters ;' 
and under that impression, I just gave her 
the opportunity of a little amusement in the 
intervals. But seeing she had no mind to it, 
I should never have wasted another moment 
of my precious time upon her, had not her 
vulgar old mother waylaid me one afternoon, 
thinking to ^ warn me off the premises ' by 
telling me " that her daughter was a married 
woman — ^most respectably married — ^her hus- 
band, Mr. Carpenter, was a young man of 
very good family, and great expectations. 

" Now that, you know, was what I couldn't 
believe ; and I told the old lady as much. 
^Mr. Carpenter' may be a young man of 
' very good family and great expectations,' for 
ought I know (though he didn't seem to be- 
long to any Carpenters gentle or simple that I 
ever heard of) ; but nobody will ever persuade 
me, that a man who could afford to ride the 
horses I heard of, and to stuff his fair one's 
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apartmwts with all the gold and silver nick- 
nacks I saw, ever kept his wife in such a soli- 
t^ fana-house, with one mi to wait oa her. 

" I must have been very * verdant green ' 
if I had swallowed that^ and had expressed 
myself so awed by the holiness of ^ the estate ' 
as to promise to be a good boy and retire from 
the scene^ because Mrs. Carpenter and Mrs. 
Carpenter's mamma chose to puff her off for 
what she's not ! — Mr. Carpenter too^ so far as 
I could learn^ only came down very occasion- 
ally to visit this rose of the wilderness. Whe- 
ther she eventually found it dull or no, I can't 
say ; but she suddenly disappeared from her 
secluded nest (no one knew whither), and I 
saw her no more till some weeks back, when I 
beheld my beauty at the opera, perched up in 
a very high box, and under the escort of — 
your friend. 

" The sight piqued my curiosity afresh ; I 
showed her to Warburton, who was by me, 
and I confess that I did try to dodge them 
home that night; but they some how con- 
trived to give me the slip, and I came back as 
wise as ever to encounter a load of quizzing 
from Warburton, who said ^ The girl had her 
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reasons for being mysterious, and I should 
never track her out/ I wouldn't submit to 
have my powers of discovery undenated ; so 
the end of it was I laid a bet — ^that other bet 
I was telling you about on Monday — and, if I 
don't find out who she is, what she is, and who 
keeps her, in the next fortnight, T shall lose 
more money than I can well afford ! 

" Now if Mr. Chaudet would be civil — ^but 
he won't, I see! — so I must trust to my own 
dexterity ; and I have met them again I and 
what's more, I have learnt something to-day ! 
for, in spite of Shakspeare, there is somewhat 
in a name, somewhat that may help me to 
other things. 

" And now, Aylmer, you've heard my story ; 
I've not made myself out any better than I 
am, like some folks — ^it's not my way — ^but am 
I such a black-hearted villain as you seemed to 
think me?" 

" Tour story is a very different one fi'om 
Chaudet's, I admit, and T am heartily glad of 
it ; but I wish you would let me tell my old 
friend that you will not disturb him or his 
niece any farther? I see he has misrepre- 
sented matters a little — ^has wished to throw a 
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veil over certain things ; for, I have no doubt 
that, as you say, Mrs. Carpenter is neither 
Mrs. Carpenter nor Mrs, anything else. Still, 
it would gratify me very much to be enabled 
to say I was sure she would never be annoyed 
again either by or through you." 

" Let it be a drawn bet with Warburton ! 
you can tell him you were on the high road 
to discovery, but magnanimously gave it up. 
It would be no more than the truth, for it 
really would be very generous." 

" No," cried Crosby, " I can't give it up 
that way; Warburton wouldn't have much 
faith in my ' magnanimity' I'm afraid ! He'd 
say I just wanted to sneak out of it ; — ^no, no ; 
1 should be glad to oblige you, but it can't 
be ; I must win or lose ! I have won some- 
thing, and shall try hard to win the rest, or 
my name's not Crosby, so of that you can 
warn the excellent Monsieur Chaudet. Per- 
haps he may come to his senses too when he 
understands from you that T don't want any- 
thing from poor Mrs. Carpenter that might 
cost her her * situation ! ' " 

Aylmer did not urge magnanimity any 
farther; he was on the whole pleased — as 
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far as he could be pleased with anjrthing at 
that moment — ^to find that Crosby's own 
account of things (to all appearance a vera- 
cious one) did not unfold any iniquity of a 
deeper dye ; and all that remained would be 
to explain matters next morning, in the man- 
ner best suited to spare Chaudet's feelings on 
the subject of Mrs. Carpenter. 

A sort of pause followed Crosby's * justifica- 
tion/ as he called it ; after which he proposed 
adjourning to one of the theatres — a sugges- 
tion which his companion hailed with delight, 
as he foresaw he might eventually make his 
escape thence, and so retire something earlier 
than he had expected, fi'om the peine forte et 
dure of attempting to look and behave as 
usual. 

Aylmer had meant to begin the next day 
by going in quest of Captain Knox, in hopes 
of hastening his proceedings, if possible ; but 
Mr. Chaudet did not by any means appear so 
early as was expected ; and to go off without 
seeing or hearing anything of so important a 
person as * Monsieur Alexandre,' would have 
been to retard progress, instead of forward- 
ing it. 
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At length Chaudet arrived; and anived 
alone. ^^ There had^ been some mistake/' he 
said. '^Alexandre would not be at his 
Ghaudet's lodgings for half an hour to come ; 
so that he had judged it best to go directly to 
Mr. Aylmer and suggest, if he might take the 
liberty of doing so, that time might be spared, 
and more misunderstandings prevented, if he 
would accompany him home at once, and see 
the young man there. For/' concluded 
Chaudet, ** I told my wife to keep him 
when he arrived, and then I shouldn't have 
to run after him any more." 

Aylmer approved of the plan ; his cab had 
already been some time at the door ! he got 
into it, desired Chaudet to do likewise, and 
then inquired, as the old man was seating 
himself beside him, with many apologies and 
speeches about "too much honour," &c., 
" what his present direction was?" 

Chaudet named a number in Princes 
Street, Hanover Square, the mention of which 
locality, caused his companion to give a some- 
what impatient jerk to the "ribbons," at 
starting, though he afterwards drove on 
quietly and steadily enough, making use of 
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this opportonity to commanicate to the 
Swiss, the result of his last night's con- 
versation. 

Before he had well got ont the intelligence 
that Crosby had abandoned all intentions of 
ingratiating himself where he was not welcome, 
he was interrupted by Chaudet's exclamations 
of " Ah, I knew — ^I was confident, that you 
would make him see, make him feel !" 

" He felt already,** Aylmer proceeded, 
'* that the pursuit was hopeless ; but beyond 
the power of giving you that assurance, I am 
afraid I have done you no good ; for, though 
he has not now the motive of annoying you 
which you suspected him of, I see he is re* 
solved to know — and will spare no pains to 
discover — certain things it would be natural 
to wish concealed." 

Chaudet reddened, and exclaimed with the 
addition of sundry ejaculations not exactly 
fitted to ears polite, " (Test un petit imper- 
tinent que ce^ Mr. Crosby !'* 

^^ I tried as much as man could do to dis- 
suade him from so unworthy a project," con- 
tinued Aylmer, " but I tried in vain ; so all I 
can do is to warn you, Chaudet ; and being 
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warned, you can consider, and your niece 
can consider too, what is your best course. 
*' Crosby is sharp-witted and determined, and 
will leave no stone unturned to get at what 
he desires to find out. If you are not sure — 
absolutely sure — of being able to baffle him, 
might it not be safer, as well as least mis- 
chievous in the end, to tell him just so much 
of the truth, as would prevent his stirring up 
what might be injurious ?" 

A look of exceeding annoyance came over 
the old man's face ; and there was embarrass- 
ment, as well as anger, in his tone, as he said, 
"i/ vous en aura conte de belles^ ce petit Monsieur 
Id I or you would not, Mr. Clement, give me 
such sort of counsel. Well, I cannot help 
that; I may say nothing; but this I can 
tell you — or Mr. Crosby, rather — my niece 
need only to open her lips, and name those 
on whom she has claims — just claims — to 
make him look very foolish ! " 

" If so," replied Aylmer, ** her best course 
would surely be to make her real position, 
whatever it is, publicly known." But this 
opinion had no sooner escaped him, than he* 
repented having uttered it ; for Chaudet, 
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fastening eagerly upon his words, exclaimed 
" that he always knew, always said, Mr. 
Clement would give that advice." 

" But 7," continued he, " have urged it in 
vain; she will not listen to me; she is too 
scrupulous, too considerate, of the fancies of 
one — ^who " 

"If so," interrupted Aylmer, who now 
began to dread that something even worse 
than the remonstrance to Crosby was about to 
be pressed upon him — "if so, she would 
not, you may be sure, listen to any one 
else." 

"Yes, she would — ^would listen to some 
people ; she would think more of the advice of 
one who moves in the same sphere as her — 
the advice of one who, like you, Mr. Clement, 
knows the world, and yet holds to all that 
is good and sacred. Oh, Mr. Clement, you 
don't know how that poor child is situated ! " 

" No, Chaudet, I do not ; and for that very 
reason " 

"But, Mr. Clement, she would explain 
herself to you ! / may not speak, because I 
have promised her what I ought not to have 
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promised; but she knows you — ^knows who 
you are, I mean — and what I think of you," 

"What's your number, Chaudet?" inter- 
rupted Ayhner. (They were just turning 
into Princes Street.) 

" It is five," answered he ; " but no, it is 
over the way you must go^ — ^to No. 17." 

Aylmer mechanically obeyed ; but when, on 
puUing up at the number given, he perceived it 
was the very door into, which Diana Wynyard 
had vanished the previous Monday, he turned 
round to his companion in surprize and sus- 
picious doubt, saying, in a tone of some 
displeasure, " You don't live here, Chaudet ? " 

" No, sir ; my lodging is on the other side ; 
but, when you asked me the number, I 
thought of my niece, and I hoped you would 
not refuse me at the very door — ^for it is she 
who lives here ! Pardon me, Mr. Clement, if 
I ask too much ; yet you will not turn away 
from doing good ! Ton were kind in speaking 
to ce petit mauvais sujet 2^, and Mr. Clement 
will not do une bonne ceuvre d demir^ 

" If it were such," replied Aylmer, gravely. 

" It is — it is ! cette pauvre petite lit haut 
does need advice, though she will not follow 
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mine; and besides, Mr. Clement, for all you 
have spoken so kindly and so considerately, 
I see what you have been made to believe, 
and I cannot bear you should think what you 
do of us!'' 

Aylmer was as much annoyed as perplexed. 
It was quite possible that Chaudet's niece 
(albeit precisely in the position Crosby as- 
serted) might be in some very painful — ^very 
afflicting situation; but he did not therefore 
think it probable, that his advice or inter- 
ference could be productive of any good ; and 
moreover, his aversion to entering that house 
for any purpose whatever, was all but insur- 
mountable. 

There was something, however, in the old 
man's zeal for the honour and credit of those 
connected with him, a somethmg too in his 
manner of looking to ^ Mr. Clement' as to -a 
point of help and refuge, which so worked 
upon Aylmer's feelings, as to render it difficult 
for him to deny the favour so earnestly im- 
plored. 

" You will be disappointed in the result, 
Chaudet," said he bluntly enough; "but I 
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caa't refiise what you make such a point 

Ghandet thanked him enthusiastically as 
they got out, and knocking at the door, they 
were speedily admitted, though not by either 
of the persons whom Aylmer had seen on the 
Monday. 

His knowledge of the character and circum- 
stances of the person he was about to visit, 
could only strengthen former impressions ; 
and as he ascended that same dingy staircase, 
at the foot of which his progress had been 
arrested three days before, those hateful recol- 
lections so drowned all consciousness of his 
present object in being there, that he was 
blind to the gestures with which Chaudet was 
pointing out the way to the left, and was turn- 
ing absently to the right, when his guide called 
out " That he was going wrong ; that those 
were the dressmaker's apartments.*' 

^^The dressmaker's apartments! It must 
be there then,'' said he to himself, '^ in that 
very room on which he had just turned his 
back, that Diana Wynyard held the conferences 
which were too mysterious for her sister's 
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house/' and the thought presented such a re- 
Yolting image to his mind, that he shuddered 
as he followed Chaudet's lead into the small 
apartment tenanted by his beautiful niece 
Clara, the despised and unacknowledged wife 
of Edward Boscowen. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Beauty so rare and so exquisite Aylmer 
had seldom seen before. That Crosby had 
thought Chaudet's niece handsome he knew ; 
but that fact, in itself, had not led him to ex- 
pect the sight of aught so lovely; and he 
contemplated her with as much surprize as 
admiration, while she, alarmed at seeing a 
stranger enter the room with her uncle, was 
too much startled even to return his bow, or 
to bestow on him the ordinary greetings which 
politeness demands. 

Some parley ensued in an under-tone be- 
tween the uncle and niece, during which 
Aylmer had leisure to remark the wax flowers 
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finished and unfinished (they had found her 
engaged in making them), the cradle contain- 
ing a sleeping infiint, and above all, those 
costly vases and ornamental ^nicknacks' to 
which Crosby had alluded ; and which, little 
in keeping with each other, or with the homely 
furniture of the apartment, tended — so far as 
they went — to keep up his pre-conceived 
opinion as to the real position of this ^ fairest 
of women.' 

Her extreme agitation, and the mournful 
expression of her beautiful features, moved 
him to pity, at the same time that the interest 
she inspired was a good deal qualified by an 
ever increasing sense of the awkwardness of 
his own situation, in being thus called upon to 
give counsel to one, who had evidently no de- 
sire to receive any from him. 

After a minute or two, Chaudet observed 
aloud, addressing himself to Aylmer, ^^ that he 
was sure his niece would think herself 
honoured by Mr. Aylmer's sitting in her apart- 
ment till Alexandre came, and that he should 
now go over the way to see if he were ar- 
rived." 

As he said these words he was quitting the 
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room ; but his niec6 fixed on him such a per- 
turbed, imploring look, and Ajlmer began so 
immediately to apologize to her for his un- 
willing intrusion, that the old Swiss, per- 
ceiving how unlikely it was that the meeting 
he had contrived, should — (if left to the par- 
ties themselves) — ^lead to any result whatso- 
ever, took courage, and addressing his niece, 
plainly told her that he had brought " that 
gentleman, whose praises she had so often 
heard fi'om him, that she might hear Ms 
opinion of what she ought to do, aud give 
some attention to the views of so well-informed 
a person/' 

" Oh ! uncle, what have you done !'* cried 
she, clasping her hands. 

"Nothing against what I promised, my 
child," answered he; "Mr. Aylmer knows 
nothing yet but what I may tell every one ; if 
you are reasonable, however, you will — as he 
kindly interests himself in what touches my 
family — ^relate to him yourself all the details 
which he wishes to learn before he can judge. 
I will stay in this next room that you may 
explain everything with the less restraint." 

Thus speaking, he withdrew into the ad- 
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joining apartment, leaving the door of commu- 
nication open, but retreating too far from the 
pair whom he had so abruptly made acquanted 
with each other, for their words to reach him 
distinctly. 

Neither spoke for some moments, till Clara 
said in an unsteady, but sweet and gentle 
voice — 

^^ It is a most painful situation that my un- 
cle has put me into !" 

^^ I feel that it is, and must be so,'' said 
Aylmer ; '* and you may rest assured I shall 
not take advantage of it to press you for any 
confidence, beyond what you might of yourself 
feel inclined to bestow on me, in which case I 
should do my best to justify your trustfulness. 
But I came here more to gratify a feeling of 
your uncle's, than with the notion of having 
either the [right or the power, to interfere or 
exert influence in afiairs with which I can 
have no farther concern, than that of sincerely 
wishing they may turn out for your hap- 
piness." 

" Thank you," replied she, with a look expres- 
sive of more gratitude, than the two words she 
uttered are generally meant to betoken. " You 
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are very good — ^very considerate — I am sure 
jou are all that my uncle says of you. But 
— ^he (looking as she spoke towards the back 
room) while meaning most kindly, cannot half 
enter into many points of my situation, which 
render it unsuitable — ^unadvisable — ^now to 
discuss it unnecessarily with a stranger, how- 
ever kind and generous.'' 

Clement hastened to assure her that he 
doubted not she was right in the view she 
took of her own affairs, and having again 
respectfully apologized for *^ having let himself 
be persuaded to act in a manner liable to wear 
the appearance of impertinence," he was 
taking leave of her, when it chanced that a 
picture— or slightly-coloured drawing rather 
— ^placed carelessly against the back of a 
chair beside him, attracted his attention. 

He fixed his eyes upon it, and, starting at 
the sight of a well-known face, exclaimed 
aloud — "By Heaven, that's Boscowen!" 

There was a dead silence ; but, as he looked 
alternately at that striking and unmistakeable 
resemblance, and at the pale, trembling crea- 
ture who stood beside him, speechless with 
terror, it seemed as if ' scales had fallen from 
his eyes/ 
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" It was charity brought Diana here ! '' was 
his inward ejaculation ; and he again looked 
eagerly at the picture with a sense of relief 
and thankfulness; but that thankfulness was 
followed by such over-powering feelings of 
remorse, of horror at himself and his own 
injustice, that he did not for some minutes 
hear — ^far less reply to — the broken sentences 
in which Clara now began to implore his 
secresy. " You came here, I know, to help 
and advise me, if that were possible ; it is 
impossible ; but, if you, indeed, wish to serve 
me, you will promise silence — ^you will bind 
yourself to breathe to no one what you have 
seen and heard ; it would be ruin — destruction!'* 

This appeal roused Aylmer from the bewil- 
dering chaos of his own thoughts ; and, turn- 
ing to Clara, with a look of compassion, he 
solemnly gave her the pledge she desired. 

But while— in spite of his wish to speed 
elsewhere — ^he lingered over his second leave- 
taking, from a repressed longing to ask some- 
what about one whom he yet scrupled to name^ 
the door suddenly opened, and Edward Bos- 
cowen himself burst into the room in a tower- 
ing passion. 
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^'So, I was not mistaken/^ cried he in a 
voice half-choked with anger. " You can find 
your way here, as well as other folks !— only 
yoa shouldn't let your machine stand right 
before the door!" added he, with a bitter 
attempt at a smile. 

" I knew no reason for dismissing it," re- 
plied Aylmer, coolly ; " I was brought here by 
this lady's uncle, and if I have intruded ^" 

" As if it was this lady you tracked into 
these rooms ! " cried Boscowen with a scornful 
laugh. — " I know better ! " 

" I don't understand," said Aylmer, in un- 
feigned astonishment, "whom have I tracked?" 

" No one that I can see/^ answered Bos- 
cowen ; though she may be hiding here, some- . 
where, for all that!" — and he rushed with 
frantic violence into the adjoining room, whence 
Mr. Chaudet made his escape simultaneously 
by a farther door. 

" Where is she ?" cried Edward ; and, com- 
ing back into the fi*ont room, he seized Clara 
by the arm, asking her, with a threatening 
look, " what she had done with Diana Wyn- 
yard?" 

" Diana Wynyard ! " exclaimed Aylmer ; 
" is it she you expected to find ?" 
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" Good heavens ! Edward, can you be in 
your senses ?" cried Clara. 

" I don't know if I am or not ?" replied he, 
almost gasping for breath ; ^^ but I do know 
that she has been here before; and I am 
aware," continued he — ^with a fierce glance at 
Aylmer — "that people who won't come for- 
ward openly, are not always above using 
opportunities for keeping up interest under- 
hand-'' 

Clara saw Aylmer's brow redden, and, 
though but dunly comprehending the drift of 
what was said, she hastened to anticipate his 
answer, by saying — 

"Indeed — ^indeed, Edward, it is wrong of 
you to speak so !" 

" How do you know I'm wrong ? How do / 
know either, when she comes in and out here ?" 

" It was most unlikely to-day," said she, in 
a low but audible voice, " as she had been kind 
enough to call on Monday afternoon." 

If the thorough annihilation of past sus- 
picion, conveyed in these simple words, added 
a sharper sting to Aylmer's self-reproach, it 
may be too that the absolute certmnty, the posi- 
tive proof they, brought with them, was all 
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needed to enable him to explain himself, ivith 
temper and moderation, to one whom he had 
80 lately looked upon as his successful rival 

^'Hardly ten minutes have passed,'' said 
he, " since I was introduced into these rooms, 
for the first time — not through any inclination, 
nor for any purpose — of my own ; and, though 
I have here seen and heard strange, inexplica- 
ble things, I have already promised," continued 
he, looking at Clara, ^' that they shall never 
pass my lips ; nor is it my habit to inquire 
into the meaning of circumstances, or of ex- 
pressions, which can noways concern me." 

" There's no need of explaining to people 
who possess such thorough unconcern!" ex- 
claimed Boscowen; ^Ho be sure, it's a good 
joke to hear a man talk that way, about a girl 
who is dying of love for him !" 

^^ I am receiving more and more unexpected 
information," said Aylmer, retaining his out- 
ward composure with great effort. 

"Edward ,Edward !" interposed Clara, "how 
can you, whatever you mean, speak so of Miss 
Wynyard — of Miss Wynyard to whom so much 
gratitude is owing ?" 

"Gratitude !" repeated he, "I don't know 
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what / have to be grateful to her for, what- 
ever you or other people may ; / have had 
nothing but misery since she took to calling 
on you ! But/' continued he, forcing his lips 
to a kind of ironical apology, ^^ I suppose, 
since you both will have it so, that she was 
not here, and that I ought to confess myself 
mistaken." 

" No man was ever more so," replied Ayl- 
mer, with a calm decision of look and manner, 
which Boscowen felt as covert scorn. *^The 
wonder is that you could ever conceive things 
so impossible." 

^^How impossible? I knew she was out 
alone — saw the carriage empty at the end of 
the street — ^saw yours, too, at the door — must 
I count for a brute or a madman, because I 
thought — ^because I believed — or — ^if I was 
mad," stammered he, scarce intelligibly, "I 
knew she loved you and hated me, and that 
was enough to account for any delusion !" 

After this burst there was a momentary 
pause, and Aylmer, still retaining his self-pos- 
session, observed, quietly, '^ that the mistake 
was at an end, and that what had been said 
under a delusion should not " 
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"Not be repeated to my disadvMitage !" 
interrupted Boscowen. "Thank you — ^you 
are very kind ; but I've no wish to be under 
obligations to you ! — ^to you who have won — 
but to scorn — the heart of her for whom I 
would fain live and die !" 

No sooner had these words passed his lips, 
than something between a shriek and a sob, 
which broke from Clara, recalled him to the 
sense of her presence. 

"What have I said?" cried he, not un- 
moved by the sight of her aflOiiction, but hin- 
dered by shame from drawing near. 

" What I might have guessed long ago. I 
knew well that your love was no longer mine I 
But, save from your own lips, I should never 
have believed you capable of such profanation, 
such madness as you confess to ; no wonder 
she hates you !" 

" Has she told you she does ? — answer me 
at once, for I tvUl know the worst !" 

His flashing eyes, quivering lip, and agi- 
tated frame, lent such an increase of meaning 
to his unfeeling words, that she to whom he 
spoke, literally lost the power of replying to 
them ; and Clement, who had thought a mo- 
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ment before of escaping from the house, that 
the pair might compose their differences in 
private, now resolved not to leave so helpless, 
and — as he suspected — so deeply wronged a 
creature, alone to the mercy of a man who 
seemed disposed in his blind rage, to visit upon 
her the whole amount of mortification he had 
just incurred. 

Aylmer's object was now, if possible, to in- 
duce him to leave the house with him ; and 
after a minute or two he was able to oflfer the 
suggestion of *' whether it would not be better 
for them both to retire — and leave the lady 
alone to recover from her agitation ?" 

" I've no objection, for my part," replied 
Boscowen, taking up his hat as he spoke ; but 
Clara rising hurriedly, said with an imploring 
look at each — 

" I know not what to do ! I cannot keep 
you here, nor would there be any good in pro- 
longing such talk as has gone on ; but, you 
know I might be made still more wretched !" 

" Don't be alarmed," said Aylmer, " Bos- 
cowen is not going to quarrel with me, and I 
give you my word I am not going to do so 
with him. Will you be happy now ?" 

VOL. III. K 
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will you tell me fairly and openly— -as jbvc 
would like to be told, were you putting such a 
question to me — ^what brought you to those 
rooms to-day ?" 

^^ I was taken there almost against my will/ 
by a Swiss of the name of Chaudet, an old 
hanger-on of our family/^ 

" You know him then, do you ?" 

" Have known him aU my life. He told 
me a somewhat incomprehensible story about 
a niece of his, whom he insisted on my seeing, 
and urging to assert her ' claims ;' but he 
could not explain to me what these ^claims' 
precisely were, nor did he even pretend that 
my advice was wished for ; neither had I the 
remotest idea, that I was being called on to 
interfere with anything in which you were 
concerned." 

" And what advice did you give ?" asked 
Boscowen sharply. 

" None at all," replied the other. " I could 
give none where I was totally in the dark ; 
having humoured Chaudet by going there, I 
was on the point of retiring, after a five 
minutes' visit, when you appeared." 

^* Then she told you nothing?" 
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" Nothing, but that she considered herself 
placed in a disagreeable situation by her uncle's 
mistaken zeal; all that remained, therefore, 
was to apologize for my intrusion, and I was 
taking leave, when the sight of your picture 
surprised me into an exclamation, which 
excited such alarm as could only be quieted 
by my most solemn promise, to keep my dis- 
covery an inviolable secret." 

" Then I'm safe," ejaculated Boscowen, " I 
can depend on you ! No thanks though, to 
that old fool who took you there 1 But I wish 
to heaven, I'd not seen your horse and tiger ! 
I should hardly have troubled myself to walk 
in there else ; and some torment would have 
been spared, as well as some disgrace ! You 
have answered me frankly, I know all I care 
to know, and I'll rid you of my company ; but, 
I've one thing more to ask ; you are going 
abroad, I hear; what day are you off?" 

" I was to start on Monday," replied 
Aylmer. 

"And dovHt you go?" asked Boscowen, 
eagerly. 

" I may go ; but I may not, for," added 
Ayltner, conquering his reserve with difficulty, 
** I have a question to ask first." 
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Boscowen's countenance fell, and he 
muttered sullenly, but in such a low tone 
as his companion was not obliged to hear, ^^ I 
have myself to thank for that." 

" Yet Aylmer," began he, after an inward 
struggle, "whatever may come — " but the 
effort was vain, for he stopped short, exclaim- 
ing, "no, by heaven I cannot give you my 
good wishes !" 

" I'm sorry for it, Boscowen,'' returned 
Aylmer, gravely, " for you have mine." 

" Well, I believe you , but you would know 
it was humbug, if 1 tried to say as much. Yet 
— ^you've borne a good deal with me to-day, 
I'm sensible of that, at least." 

He wrung Aylmer^s offered hand as he 
spoke, and then turning quickly away, was 
out of sight in a moment. 

No sooner was Aylmer freed from the com- 
pany of the wayward being whose actions had, 
during the last two years, indirectly exercised 
so strange a sway over his own, than he be- 
took himself (as has been mentioned in a 
former chapter) to James Boscowen's abode, 

Mrs. Boscowen was out, and Diana had 
given strict orders to be denied to every one ; 
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SO that both ladies were positively jand re- 
peatedly declared *not at home.' He then 
inquired for the master of the house, who, as 
he was told, ' was out also ;' but on question- 
ing farther, he learnt from the butler, " that 
his master was generally at his club at that 
hour; and if not there, might, perhaps, be 
found at Mrs. West's, in Street." 

To the club, Aylmer proceeded, was there 
told by an acquaintance, " that Boscowen was 
sure to come in in the course of the next quarter 
of an hour ; " waited double that time, and then 
hurried off to Mrs. West's, in a state of irrita- 
tion at these vexatious delays, which, though 
concealed with effort (under an appearance of 
measured gravity), considerably increased his 
difficulty in framing his explanations. 

James Boscowen was influenced by strong 
dislike and sense of injury, Aylmer oppressed 
by mortal embarrassment, and a just fear of 
being misinterpreted ; and in the conversation 
that ensued, each so acted on the other for 
mutual offence, that it is not to be wondered 
at, if Aylmer left Mrs. West's house as much 
disgusted with Boscowen's manner, as the 
latter was by his*. 
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He repeDtped of the restless impatience 
which had driven him to explain himself then 
and there, and of having thus done that which 
he had all his life resolved he never wonld do 
— namely, put the cause which involved the 
happiness of hia tiiture existence into the 
hands of a third person. £epentance came 
too late, however, and he endeavoured to re- 
assure himself as to the consequences of the 
step he had just taken ; for (though iuUj 
aware that the insolence of caprice apparently 
exhibited by him towards Diana, might well 
have caused a violent revulsion of feeling, in 
one so high-spirited as she) the recollections of 
her manner to himself so few days back, and yet 
more the words which jealous rage had extorted 
from Edward Boscowen, now encouraged the 
hope that in spite of the prejudices of those 
around her, she might not prove inexorable. 

He trusted, too, that her brother-in-law, 
however ill-disposed towards him, would not 
' set down anght in malice ;' nor was he mis- 
taken -, for had James Boscowen followed his 
own impulse thoroughly, had he related every- 
thing, and kept back nothing, it is most pro- 
bable that the mention of the ' equivocal cir- 
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cumstances/ which had so exasperated hirriy 
might have brought some light to her ; and 
whether these words had struck her as a sort 
of revelation of the real and only excusable 
ground of her lover's conduct, or as an accu- 
sation which she must herself call upon him 
either to substantiate or to retract, her answer 
must have been different, and the result favour- 
able in the end; whereas Mrs. Boscowen^s 
kindly meant suppression of the whole truth, 
had precisely the eflfect of disabling her sister 
from penetrating into the motives, which had 
been hinted at in Aylmer's suit for pardon. 

Of aU this, he could know nothmg ; and his 
hopes certainly predominated over his fears, 
till, before noon on the following day, the 
former were extinguished by the arrival of 
James Boscowen's note. The expressions con- 
tained in it were decisive — he was rejected ; 
and in the lines which announced Diana's de- 
termination never to be his, he read the proof 
of her thorough elevation above those motives 
of interest, for the sake of which he had once 
dreaded lest he might be accepted ! 

He had said to himself, he had indicated to 
James Boscowen, * that he was prepared for a 
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lefitsal — shoald feel no surprize at receiving 
one ;' and jet vhen it came, the difficulty he 
long felt in even partially realizing the fact 
that Diana was lost to him for ever, proved 
that he had been in truth utterly unprepared 
— totally unarmed against the blow which 
thus struck down every hope. 

The blank sense of his loss.was quickened by 
the self-reproach with which he now viewed his 
whole conduct ; and it was wil^ pfuntul accu- 
racy that he recapitulated every instance — 
even the most minut^-of his obstinate dis- 
trust, of his resolute withdrawal from each 
opportunity of explanation, which might have 
won him happiness. 

This torturing retrospect, this vun self- 
examination, wearied and heated his brain, 
without helping him either to resign himself 
to his lot or to brave it ; and there was no 
refuge for him, but to plunge again into the 
uninteresting labour of despatching the arrears 
of business, which the pause of the last twelve 
''ours had allowed to accumulate. 

It was increased among other causes by the 
lessity of seeking a new courier ; for Alex- 
Ire (who had w^ted for hours in vwn at 
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No. 5, Princes Street) wrote in the evening to 
state that he had finally engaged himself, to a 
gentleman with whom he had previously had 
some negotiations; and Chaudet (who was 
generally supposed to have a list of foreign 
servants and couriers in his pocket) did not 
again appear, having sent a message to the 
eflfect * that he was suddenly obliged to go out 
of town for some days;' his niece (as Aylmer 
concluded) having probably prevailed on him 
to keep out of the way, firom fear of his carry- 
ing still farther that well-meant but most 
injudicious interference, which had already 
succeeded so ill. 

But the occupation of replacing Alexandre, 
and other matters of an equally wearisome 
nature, fretted him infinitely less than the 
occasional necessity of playing what might be 
called his * social part' as regarded any person 
with whom he had not actual business to 
transact ; and the half pitying, half enquiring 
looks, with which his sister involuntarily be- 
«.,cd her into^t «.d anxiety, «, irriteted 
his pride and increased his mortification, as to 
detertnine him against seeking in her sympathy, 
what to a man of a less haughtily shy cha- 
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racter, would have afforded the best and truest 
relief. 

He preferred to shut up within his own 
breast^ the restless unquenchable feeling of 
bitter regret and vain longing which consumed 
him ; nor did he suffer a word to escape his 
lips respecting the event which had sealed his 
fate^ and given to his prospects an aspect like 
that presented to the bodily eye by a barren 
and interminable waste. 

There was one reflection — and but one — 
from which he could draw a semblance of con- 
solation, even while it aggravated the sense of 
his loss ; yet it did console him to venerate 
Diana's firmness, her uncalculating generosity, 
her singleness of heart ; he rejoiced to think 
that his love had been at least worthily placed, 
and to feel that she who had in just severity 
rejected the man who denied her the trust she 
deserved^ was as noble in mind as she was 
lovely in form ; — a fruitless worship at such a 
shrine was better than the low contentment, 
or the stupid self-deception of a meaner 
passion ! 
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, CHAPTER VI. 

*' Al son de los arroyuelos 

Gantan las aves de flor en flor, 
Que no hay mas gloria que amor, 
Ni mayor pena que zelos," 

Song by Lope de Vega. 



Edwabd Boscowen, in the meanwhile, hurried 
down to Kiddlesworth with all the speed of 
steam, to find himself as utterly removed from 
any shadow of peace and mental tranquillity, 
in the quiet mansion whither a kind of restless 
instinct had driven him, as in the London 
streets which he had traversed on parting com- 
pany with Aylmer. 

There was, probably, no place where he 
would have felt more calm^ or less displeased 
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with himself ; but, with the impatience proper 
to those fevered with the tumult of passion, 
the moment he was under his grandfather's 
roof, he fancied that the stiUness of all around 
him increased the tempest of his own mind, 
while the splendour and softness of a rarely 
beautiful spring day, appeared to his diseased 
imagination a mockery of his sorrows and his 
ill-fate. 

It was all he could do to greet Mr. Deverell 
with a passable appearance of cheerfulness ; 
and, having accomplished that duty, it was 
only the dread of being broken in upon, and 
watched night and day by Aunt Mary, that 
hindered him from shutting hunself up in his 
own room, there to give ftdl course to his rage 
against himself, Diana, Aylmer, Clara, and the 
wayward fate which had entwined his fortunes 
with theirs. 

He wondered why he had come down to 
expose himself to the anxious looks and trying 
questions, of two persons who had no one but 
him to look at, or be interested in, when he 
might have spent the evening in stunning (if 
not stopping) thought in a theatre, or in noisy 
company; and, strolling into the park, he 
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wandered there alone during the hour or two 
of daylight that remained after his arrival. 

It was — as has been said — one of those 
warm days of early springy a few of which 
often occur between the complete break-up of 
winter and the showery, chilly weather, which 
generally acts as such a long and wearying 
prelude to th6 actual bloom and brightness 
that seem so hopelessly deferred. The trees 
were leafless, but the field-flowers covered the 
earth, and the song of birds resounded from 
every bough, stirring the soul and piercing the 
ear with shrill notes of gladness ; while that 
indescribable fragrance— or freshness, rather— 
which, conveying no individual odour to the 
senses, seems rather the breath of the whole 
budding and wakening Creation, and is justly 
named, in common speech, ^a spring smell,' 
filled the air with sweetness, and completed 
the delights Nature was opening to such of her 
children as could enjoy her gifts. 

But all who have lived through the storms 
of a passion-tossed youth, know how little they 
can taste this enjoyment, whose bosom is vexed 
by eager desires after a happiness entirely bound 
up with those, their fellow-beings, who are to 
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them Hheir sun^ their Heaven, their sole de- 
Kght.' 

It may even be said, that the contemplation of 
the beanty and bliss thus pervading the inani- 
mate and irrational world, serves rather to irri- 
tate the discontent, to sharpen the rebellions 
despair, of such as feel themselves excluded 
from the happiness they see shed* forth on every 
side. 

So it was, at least, with Edward Boscowen 
as he walked through the Riddlesworth groves. 
^' There was no jealousy known," he supposed, 
'^ among the feathered choir who sang their 
love songs triumphantly over his head I — ^there 
was no fear of the future, or regret of the 
past, among the lambs who gamboled in the 
adjacent meadows!" 

He wished that he, too, might be bird or 
beast for the spring and summer-time; and 
when winter came, he would fain be something 
still lower in the scale of Creation — a stock, a 
stone — at best a forest-tree, so it but grew 
alone, and free from the dark wreaths of glossy 
ivy he saw twining in loveliness round many a 
bare stem ! 

" No — it is beautiful, graceful, clinging ! — 
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but it binds — ^it stifles — it will never loose its 
hold ! — ^and fetters are fetters, be they never 
so smooth ! '* 

Such were his thoughts as his eye chanced 
to fall on an ivy-clothed oak, the sight of 
which carried his imagination away to the 
irrevocable tie, which bound him to one so 
beautiful and loving — ^yet now, alas ! so little 
beloved. 

" I can never go near her again," continued 
lie ; " it was bearable while she did not know 
— ^while she might be supposed only to doubt 
— ^whether she had a rival in my heart ; but 
now my own lips have avowed it, there is an 
end of even the sort of dull peace I sometimes 
found in her presence. Henceforth I am an 
offender — one who can claim nothing from her 
— ^to be endured only out of free grace ! 
There can be no happiness for either after 
what has befallen to-day. I will not see 
Clara again." 

As he formed this resolution, he cast another 
glance upon the ivy-wreathed oak, and to his 
troubled fancy it seemed that the evergreen 
leaves, slightly quivering in the breeze, mur- 
mured a wail over his decree, and asked what 
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would be :Oieir lot, if the stem they encircled 
refused them its supporting strength ? 

He had no answer for the question thus put 
to his soul, nor would he follow up what it 
involved to its conclusion; but, as the approach 
of twilight led him to turn his steps towards 
the house, he said to himself, more than once, 
that he could be no loss to his wife — ^that she 
and her child should never be the worse off 
for their separation from him, and that aU 
three would be the happier — the less unhappy, 
at least. 

After dmner (during the course of which 
he only spoke in answer to his aunt's ques- 
tions) he discovered that a railroad journey 
always gave him a headache, which dispensed 
him from a o«.tinn«>oe of even to slight 
amount of conversational exertion ; and, 
stretching himself at full length on the sofa, 
he there lay, or rather turned uneasily 
from side to side, till such time as Aunt 
Mary carried him a cup of tea — after drink- 
ing which he retired for the night (before his 
grandfather), making a brief apology on the 
score of rising early to hunt next morning. 
" There is something terribly wrong about 
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poor dear Edward !'' sighed Miss Deverell. 
^^ He has been sadly out of spirits all this 
winter, but now he's worse than ever ! He 
won't tell his secrets to his old aunt — ^but I'm 
convinced there's a love affair at the bottom 
of it." 

" Very likely,** said her father, listlessly ; 
^^ but it may be just as well untold. I should 
say myself, that he has just been living very 
hard these last two months in town. It's a 
great pity ; a man can have every enjoyment 
worth having without wearing himself out, as 
he is doing. But it's no use preaching ; he 
must find out those things for himself, and so 
I trust he may before it's too late." 

Having pronounced these opinions, Mr. 
Deverell closed his eyes, and relapsed into the 
kind of torpor in which he now spent the 
greater part of his existence ; while his 
daughter continued silently to spin a long 
web of romance, (founded on her nephew'is 
moody sadness)^ as utterly different in nature 
from any real events, as it was from his grand- 
father's hypothesis. 

The morrow was the last day of hunting 
for the season (in that neighbourhood, at 

l2 
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least), and Edward Boscowen, recovered from 
his headache, was up at cock-crowing to ride 
to cover. He was, as usual, the boldest rider 
in the field, and had the satisfaction of know- 
ing himself to be the best mounted; but 
' black care ' sat behind him on his fleet steed, 
even as on the cushions of the damask sofa in 
the Biddlesworth library ; and he derived no 
other benefit from his day's sport, than that of 
being able to make supposed bodily fatigue, a 
cloak for utter disinclination to social exertion 
of any kind. 

He got over the Saturday by spendiog the 
chief part of the forenoon in bed, and the after- 
noon in lounging again through the woods, 
ostensibly for the purpose of marking (by his 
grandfather's wish) the spots which would re- 
quire thinniDg; but really for the end and 
aim of escaping from others, as he had sought 
before to escape from himself. 

His aunt did not fail to notice to him, that 
this was the first time her father had ever de- 
puted to any but his own dependant's, the 
privilege of deciding upon even the smallest 
detaO, connected with the management of his 
property ; and it was evident by her manner 
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that she attached much importance to the 
circumstance, as being an unmistakeable sign 
of Edward's having been constituted heir of 
Eiddlesworth. 

He himself had fiill opportunity of observing 
that his grandfather was perceptibly feebler ; 
and that, though when thoroughly aroused 
and awake, his intellect was perfectly clear 
and keen, so much of his time was now passed 
in a kind of slumber, that he could only be 
partially aware of much that went on around 
him. 

His grandson began to feel himself more 
and more secure of one day possessing the broad 
lands which surrounded him ; nor could that 
possession be very long delayed; but the 
prospect of that fair inheritance — the ob- 
taining of which would, a year back, have cut 
the knot of all the difficulties then oppressing 
him, now scarcely afforded him a gleam of 
pleasure. 

The possession of Eiddlesworth could not 
firee him from bands which it would, on the 
contrary, oblige him to acknowledge, now at 
the very time that they had become most 
hatefril; nor could all the wealth he might 
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become master of, help him to escape the con- 
sequences of his having, on the day he left, 
London, told Aylmer that Di. Wynyard loved 
him — ^told Clara that he himself loved Di. 
Wynyard ! 

Inthemeantime hb desire toknow how Aylmer 
had acted upon the information he had thus 
given him in his uncontrolled passion, grew 
every hour more ardent, even as his impa- 
tience of the sight and sound of everythmg 
at Eiddlesworth, became more and more 
unbearable. But it was an ill-judged attempt 
of Miss Deverell to obtain his confidence, 
which finally reduced his visit to even a 
shorter space, than that to which he had 
already curtailed it in his imagination. She 
spoke to him as they walked home from church 
on the Sunday, of his altered looks and spirits, 
beseeching him to ^open his heart and ease 
his mind.' 

" My opening my heart would not ease my 
mind, aunt," said he, " though I would sooner 
open it to you than to any one else ; but I 
can't ; and indeed there's little to tell, except 
that I have long been weary of myself and all 
around me, and am more so now than I ever 
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was. I intend to go abroad presently; its 
the only thing can rouse me; and I hope, 
dear Aunt Mary, that you will not say any- 
thing to make it difficult and painful for me to 
do the one thing I have a fancy for." 

She dared not oppose him, nor seek to in- 
vestigate farther; what he had said was 
uttered in a very decided, though not in an 
ungentle or unkind manner; and she con- 
tented herself with bewailing, in few words and 
in a very subdued tone, the necessity — for as 
such she accepted it — of so total a change of 
scene as must remove him at a distance. 

He afterwards conversed with her about 
various odds and ends of family gossip, and 
listened so complacently to her account of the 
last week's report (since discovered to be pre- 
mature) of Tom Deverell's actual inarriage 
with FhoBbe Dawson, that poor Aunt Mary 
began to think ^^ that dear Edward, now 
he had confessed his depression, was feeling 
more at ease, and more able to make himselt 
agreeable, than he had done ever since he came 
down.'' 

After luncheon, however, he informed her^ 
to her no small surprize and disappointment. 
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that it was his intention to go np to town 
again, by the one Sunday train that stopped at 
the station next Riddlesworth^ in the course of 
the afternoon. 

^^ So soon ! and on Sunday too !" exclaimed 
she. 

^^ Yes, aunty I can't help it ! I had mis- 
calculated my time and my engagements ; and 
I must be in London to-night.*' 

'* If you musty my dear," said she, ** I will 
not try to detain you ; but you will say good- 
bye to your grandfather, won't you, before you 

go?" 

" My dear aunt, what do you take me for ? 
you didn't think I was going off without 
making all my pretty speeches ?" and so say- 
ing, he accompanied her to his grandfather's 
own apartment, observing to her as they went 
<' that there was no use alluding to what had 
escaped him about a tour abroad." 

The old gentleman, when made aware of his 
grandson's sudden purpose of immediate de- 
parture, showed little surprize, but more 
emotion than was at all his wont to give 
token of on such occasions. 

" Ah — ^you've had enough of the country 
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already, Edward," said he, mildly ; " well, I 
don't wonder ; it's dull here now for one of 
your age, and I wouldn't keep you if 1 could. 
But don't do too much with yourself any way^ 
my boy ! Riddlesworth is dull at present ; it 
isn't what it has been, or what it will be again, 
I dare say ; but for all that, it's worth keeping 
yourself sound and young for ! — worth being 
able to enjoy when you get it !" 

" Oh, Granny I — ^if you knew how little I 
want it!" cried Edward, warmly expressing 
the genuine feeling of his heart at the 
moment. 

** Don't you?" said the old man, with a 
faint smile ; " well, I do believe you're in no 
hurry ; but it will be to be had before long, 
that's certain." 

He laid his withered hand on his fair-haired 
grandson's head, as the young man bent down 
to say his last words of duty and courtesy, and 
repeating once more his gentle warning not to 
be too wasteful of the powers of enjoyment his 
youth might long afford him, dismissed him 
without any attempt to combat his intention 
of returning to town. 

Miss Deverell either possessed less self-com- 
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■uuid, or was moved by Trormer feelings ; for, 
on leaving her &ther'a room, she could not 
refrain from so far giving vent to them as to 
say, that were she sure Edward's -pttaa of 
foreign travel would make him l^vpy, she 
would not breathe sword agtunst it [ but — " 

" My dear aunt," interrupted her nephew, 
"I eat my plum cake when I was a boy, 
more's the pity I and 1 don't expect anything 
to make me happy; hut I hope for some 
amusement, some change of ideas, frr>m travel* 
ling ; and if it bores me I can but come back. 
Any how, 1 shouldn't wonder, if, one of these 
days, I were just to make myself as comfort- 
able as I could, by settling under dear old 
aunty's wing again, just like in old times. So 
mind you keep yourself in cotton, against I 
come to bother you again !" 

Aunt Mary smiled through her tears, as she 
SMd playfully, " You'll have some prettier 
wing to settle under, Edward, I should 
think." 

" No, never !" cried he, vehemently, " don't 
say so ! don't think so !" and having embraced 
her with more of tenderness than he had for 
some time past betrayed, in bidding his 
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Kiddlesworth farewells, he rushed away, 
leavmg her to wonder to herself, as she 
walked slowly along to afternoon church, 
whether it were a credible thing that any 
damsel in the united kingdom, could possibly 
have refused Edward Boscowen ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" And ever more, in constant caxefiil mind 
She fed her wound with fresh renewed bale.' 

Sfenseb's ^Faebt Queen.' 



Edward Boscowen reached London too late 
that evenmg to betake himself to Eaton Place ; 
but he went there to breakfast next morning, 
determined to learn without more delay, 
what had taken place during the short in- 
terval of his absence. 

He thought at first that Aylmer must have 
spoken^ for his brother was so much more sur- 
prised than pleased to see him back again, 
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that he concluded he had news for him which 
he was aware would not be welcome. He was 
gathering up his courage to obtain the truth, 
by fairly putting the question, when his 
opinion of what was likely to be the case, was 
changed by the entrance of Diana, who, pale 
as death, and, as it seemed to him, more 
altered even than when he last saw her, 
glided to her place at the brakfast-table, with 
a slowness of gait, and abstractedness of 
look, yet more striking than the fading of 
her cheeks, or the languor of her bright 
hazel eyes. 

" First time Aunt DL's been down to break- 
fast for a week !" said the second of her little 
nieces, who instantly underwent a sUght push 
and reproving look from Helen, who, without 
being precisely cognizant of what it was that 
had lately caused so many grave looks, and 
conversations in an under tone, perfectly 
understood that all public noticing of the de- 
meanour of her elders and betters, under such 
circumstances, was to be avoided. 

Diana Wynyard herself seemed neither 
sensible of the younger child's speech, nor 
of the elder's womanly rebuke of it ; even 
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Edward's presence — which, ever since their 
quarrel, had had the effect of producing a cer- 
tain measured watchfulness in her manner — 
appeared absolutely and literally indifferent to 
her; he might have thought it actually un- 
observed, but for a slight bend of the head 
with which she returned his greeting. 

She spoke not one word throughout the 
meal, which the children's voices, and their 
father's remarks to his wife and brother upon 
public events, just prevented fix)m being a 
downright sUent one. 

When it was over, Mrs. Boscowen, with her 
children, left the room, Diana following them 
out as listlessly as she had entered; while 
Edward, remaining alone with his brother, 
asked instantly how things had been going 
on, and what he thought of Di. ; adding, that 
he thought himself she looked dreadfully. 

" She does look dreadfully," said James 
Boscowen, ** and what's more " (he half laid 
down the paper he was reading as he spoke), 
" she not only looks, but, in my opinion, is 
worse than when you left town, though «he 
does more, and goes about the house, and is 
by way of well. It's my belief that she is 
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never now out of the state of apathy you've 
seen her in, except when she is weeping and 
bewailing herself, and giving way entirely to 
what's gnawing the very life of her. It's 
no use telling her to exert herself, when one 
sees plainly she can't; so what to do with 
her I have not a notion ; no more has her 
sister." 

He resumed his reading ; but was soon 
interrupted by Edward's inquiring whether 
anything had occurred to excite her feelings 
anew? 

" Why, I suppose," replied his brother, 
without raising his eyes from the column of 
The Times he was perusing, ^* that the effort 
of making up her mind, of decidmg how to 
act, was too much for her." 

" Deciding upon what ?" asked Edward. 

^^ Oh, I forgot," said James, laying aside 
his paper a second time — "1 forgot you didn't 
know ; but that man proposed at last, on the 
very day I think, that you went to Riddles- 
worth." 

" He did propose ! " exclaimed Aylmer, 
flushing crimson ; ^^ and what answer did he 
get?" 
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" The only answer that could be given by a 
girl of any spirit, to such a sort of a kind of 
an offer as was made her, without the least 
explanation of his extraordinary conduct — 
without any that mended the matter a bit, at 
least — and done altogether in a way that 
satisfied me he was just driven to it fi*om fear 
of what might be said, mstilled mto him pro- 
bably by his sister, who is a firiend of a friend 
of Jemima West's.'' 

"Then, she's refiised him?" cried the 
younger brother, with a tremulous exulta- 
tion, which did not escape the elder, who 
answered gravely — 

"Yes — ^she has. But I don't know that 
any man alive is likely to be the better for 
her doing so. For, I'm unwilling to think 
she has herself repented of what she has done ; 
yet, if she goes on long in this way, it will 
bring me near to repenting of what I thought 
it my duty to let her know ; though I don't 
see, if it were to happen over again, how I 
could act otherwise. 

" I only wish I felt sure of her getting well 
over the business ! As to the fellow himself, 
I look on it that this proposal proves him a 
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more thorough scoundrel than all the rest of 
his doings ; for, being as sure as he was that 
those he had to deal with, would never profit 
by an extorted ofier, it's neither more nor less 
than a ceremony he has gone through to white- 
wash himself." 

Edward remained silent ; for the momentary 
joy with which he had heard the refusal, was 
now swallowed up- in the recollection of his 
own fetters, and in the consideration that even 
if he were free, and if Diana could one day 
forget, she would scarcely look to him for con- 
solation. But if he spoke no word, his un- 
quiet features, and varying colour, told so 
much of inward agitation, that his brother 
said, returning to his newspaper — 

*'I am sorry you have come up so soon 
from the country ; you find nothing here but 
what annoys you, and I was in hopes you 
would have staid away awhile longer." 

"Friday was the last hunting-day," replied 
Edward ; " and when that's over, what is to be 
done at Riddlesworth ? " 
' " Not much, I dare say," rejoined James 
Soscowen, who now began again to seek for 
his lost place in the debate ; but added, pre- 

VOL. iir. M 
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sently, without lifting his eyes from what he 
was reading — 

" I'm told that Aylmer abides by his plan of 
going abroad, which is just as well. I must 
confess that, as far as his own mean aims are 
concerned, he has managed admirably; for, 
whatever you and I may happen to know and 
think, no mortal has a right to pick holes in 
the honourable conduct of a man who has come 
forward as openly as — in one sense — he has." 

^^ Trust him to manage well for himself!" 
cried Edward ; '' as to his going abroad or not, 
I shouldn't say it much signified ; " and, hav- 
ing thus expressed himself, he took up his hat 
and left the house. 

The knowledge that Diana was decidedly 
not engaged to Aylmer, had wrought some 
change in his desire for foreign travel, so lately 
unfolded to Aunt Mary ; but, as he sauntered 
down the street, he now bethought himself, that 
whether he staid in his own country or left it, 
it would be needful to make some arrangement 
with regard to Clara, whom he persisted in his 
resolution not to see again, but for whom he 
wished so to provide, as that she should not 
miss anything in point of maintenance by her 
separation from him. 
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To do this appeared, on reflection, a more 
difficult business than he had at first imagined; 
and the more so as he had no confidant what* 
soever by whose means he could, in any de- 
gree, feel his way in the matter. " The mo- 
ment the old man dies," thought he, '^ I shall 
acknowledge her, cost what it may ; and then 
there will be no hindrance to my making her 
as handsome an allowance as if she had been 
my equal; but, for old Chaudet and Mrs. 
Wood to come forward now with her claims, 
would be destruction ! " 

He was, nevertheless, well aware that, in 
the event of his actious leading them to con- 
sider her as * deserted,' such a proceeding on 
their part might, become only too probable ; 
neither did he exactly know how much he 
could count on Clara's own forbearance. 
What, then, was to be done? going abroad 
till he was master of Eiddlesworth, without 
letting Clara know she was never to expect to 
see him more, might perhaps serve the pur- 
pose ; but he shrank from the baseness of 
such deliberate deceit, as well as from such an 
utter self-banishment from Diana's presence. 

For a moment he thought of again retum- 

M 2 
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ing to Princes Street, and imploring Clara's 
pardon; but, no — that was impossible! — ^if 
it were granted twenty times, the remembrance 
of what had passed would still never be e£bced 
— he should always have to be gratefiil, she 
would always have to be indulgent. He 
could not endure it, and would not ; it would 
be a meanness, too, to get himself forgiven 
out of sheer consideration of the difficulties 
which a separation would at present entail ! 

How to meet these difficulties was, how- 
ever, as puzzling as everj the more he 
thought, the less he could devise a means of 
obviating them ; and, tired with the fruitless 
labour of his mind, he said to himself, before 
long, " that it was not necessary to write to 
Clara till the afternoon, and that the best 
thing he could therefore do would be to give 
his ideas a change, if possible ; for that an 
expedient was more likely to occur to him 
when fresh and unwearied, than after racking 
his brain for hours." 

He had not — at that time of the day, and 
in that part of London — ^much opportunity 
for effecting this * change ' by the help of out- 
ward objects ; but he had always had the 
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habit, when in town, of passing a good deal of 
time in shops, and at exhibitions of every 
description, quite irrespectively of his needing 
what was to be found in the former, or feeling 
any strong curiosity concerning what was to 
be seen at the latter ; so that when his listless . 
wanderings brought him within sight of a 
large establishment, which partook of the 
nature of both those resorts, in which he was 
accustomed to seek an enlivenment, for his 
idleness, it was with him almost a matter of 
course to draw near, and walk in. 

Every kind of new invention in articles of 
furniture and means of locomotion was here to 
be viewed, without the beholder's having occa- 
sion for the pretext of being in want of any- 
thing he saw, while the collection was so 
immense, and in so great a measure filled by 
,te w.; fte propj, of private individudi 
as to afford at once a kind of show or 
spectacle, as well as the opportunity of throw- 
ing away money, to those who were encum- 
bered with that possession. 

Edward Boscowen was certainly neither in 
quest of chairs, tables, nor vehicle, of what- 
ever nature ; though, had he lounged longer 
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about the rooms, he might probably have 
bought something coming under the latter 
denomination, from the sheer habit of getting 
whatever struck his fancy ; but, as he was 
entering the place chiefly occupied by car- 
riages of every different form and construction, 
he was startled by hearing a voice well known 
to him, inquire of one of the people " if that 
were the travelling carriage Captain Enox had 
seen on Saturday ?" 

Boscowen would have retreated, but the 
rolling of a neighbouring carriage mto, or out 
of its place, so impeded his progress, that his 
exit was delayed by a few seconds, and before 
he could make his escape, Aylmer, happening 
to turn his head, caught sight of him and ad- 
dressed him by name. 

Edward stood stock-still, barely returning 
the other's greeting, and purposely dropped 
his stick so as to be engaged in picking it up, 
when they should have shaken hands. 

Aylmer could not avoid perceivmg the 
manoeuvre, and said gravely, but without any 
irritation in look or tone — 

" I am sorry you and I should part in this 
way, for I do leave England to-morrow, for 
two years certainly, perhaps, for longer." 
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" For two years !" repeated Boscowen, 
struck by the melancholy earnestness of his 
manner^ and by the more than usually serious 
expression of his countenance. 

" Yes, two years at least," resumed Ayl- 
mer, "more probably three or four, and I 
wished to remember nothing but old com- 
panionship ; we shook hands on Thursday, and 
whatever you did, you can't envy me now !" 

" No, Aylmer, I don't envy you — I can't 
envy one that has trampled on— is killing by 
inches — the girl who — to say no more — was 
for years and years as a sister to me r 

" It is hard to believe you in earnest, though 
you look so," replied Aylmer ; " but — it is not 
possible you can be ignorant of what has 
passed since we last met ?" 

"I know you went through the forms," 
said Boscowen ; " but I know it was in a way 
that none but a woman bent on an establish- 
ment * coiite qui co&tey could have taken other- 
wise than as an insult." 

" An insult !" repeated Aylmer, " but," ad- 
ded he, forcing himself to composure, " I 
ought to know what grounds you have — or 
fancy you have — ^for the notion you hav6 
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taken up. Who says I proposed to Miss 
Wynyard in the manner your words imply ?" 

" My brother James says so ; and he is a 
man to be depended on, if any is !" 

*^ I should always have thought it of him," 
replied Aylmer, " should even have supposed 
from what I knew of his character, that his 
feeling of justice would have been strong 
enough to prevent any unfair bias in his mode 
of reporting our conversation, in spite of the 
violent prejudice I saw he entertamed against 
me." 

" He had cause for it !" ejaculated Edward, 
hardly restraining the full burst of his indig- 
nation. 

" He had, I admit," returned the other, " I 
had given, for my eternal sorrow, oflFence 
which was not easily cancelled, and I have 
received my punishment. But what right 
has he, or what right have you, to suspect 
me of the greatest meanness a man can be 
guilty of, because I asked pardon for my 
fault, because I would fain have effaced the 
remembrance of it ?" 

^^ In James's opinion such an offence rather 
required explanation than formal apologies; 
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and as you offered none — none that deserved 
the name at least — the inference is not so 
surprising." 

" It is surprising ! it is unjust ! and most 
unjust from you, Boscowen ! How could I 
confess? How could I explain things, so 
bound up with those I had that morning 
pledged myself not to reveal ?" 

"You are very enigmatical," returned the 
other, with a shrug, " what on earth had my 
private affairs to do with this business ? unless 

indeed Yes! I ackijowledge it might 

have been awhwardj to explain that your last 
change of intention had been brought to a head, 
by what I had been fool enough to let escape 
me !" 

" I have deserved it, perhaps ; but you do 
me injustice," replied Aylmer, in a tone more 
expressive of grief than of anger ; " it was 
was not those words that changed my purpose ; 
but I, too, have had my day of madness, have 
been a victim to hateful delusions, which — 
vanished though they were — could hardly be 
alluded to without farther offence ! It is well I 
did not know how my silence would be turned 
against me, for I doubt if I could have with- 
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stood the temptation ! And yet, if I had broken 
the word I so solemnly gave, should I even 
then have bettered my cause ? should I have 
gained credit, if I had grounded my excuse 
for what I must repent life-long, on mistaken 
appearances, springing from — " 

" Springing from what ?" asked Boscowen, 
impatiently, " speak out what you mean ! / 
don't want to stand between you and your 
object, if you have any !" 

" From the strange nature of the confidence 
you have thought fit to repose in Miss 
Wynyard." 

The blood rushed into Edward's face, and 
he trembled with rage, as he repeated — 

" Strange nature of confidence ! If you 
think I ever told her that of my own affairs, 
which I need have been ashamed to tell, or 
she to listen to, you are mistaken !" 

" What one need or need not be ashamed 
of," replied Aylmer, with a grave severity, 
which added fuel to the fire already burning 
in Edward's brain, " what one need or need 
not be ashamed, of, depends on one's own 
views. When I said * strange,' I was thinking 
of the common opinion on such points. 1 
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understand Diana Wynyard's romantic gene- 
rosity — albeit it led me away to fatal suspicion ; 
and even while I suffer from it, can honour 
the charity she has displayed ; but your 
brother, I suspect, would have been scarcely 
better disposed towards one who had told him 
the other day, or should tell him now, where 
his sister-in-law had been seen, and on whom 
it was afterwards found, she had been 
calling !" 

"As if there was either disgrace or con- 
tamination for Diana Wynyard in visiting my 
wife ! " cried Edward Boscowen, too much be- 
side himself to know what he said. 

" Tour wife !" exclaimed Aylmer. 

" Yes, my wife. I told you the other day 
it was she had ruined me— not I her !— a wiser 
man would have managed more cleverly ; but 
I did not insult Diana by impudent con- 
fessions!" 

"Kitisso/'beganAytaer. ' 

" If it is so ! " repeated Boscowen ; " I have 
said it, and that's enough ; I'm not bound to 
show ym papers and certificates." 

" I did not mean — " replied Aylmer. 

" You didn't mean to tell me I had told a 
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lie, though you think so ! but you shall not 
think so long!" proceeded Edward with in- 
creasing vehemence. ^' You shaU believe me 
whether you will or no ! and you may publish 
it aU at Charing Cross, if you like ; for," con- 
tinued he, raising his voice to a yet higher 
pitch, and reckless of the near approach of 
Frank Crosby and Captain Enox, "I shall 
have made it good before to-morrow !" 

He stood still, eyeing the new comers in- 
tently for a moment, gave a somewhat sullen 
return to Crosby's familiar nod and smile, 
and then walked away with such quick 
steps, and such a perturbed moody look, as 
could not fail to excite remark from those 
who had been within ear-shot of his last 
words. 

" What's Boscowen's steam up about now?" 
asked Crosby ; " anything fresh on the subject 
of mj/oTfunate bet ?" added he with a know- 
ing look ; '^ or is it only one of his fits of 
nrft^w^ indignation?" 
* How much or how little of this reached 

Aylmer's ear, cannot be ascertained ; it seemed 
to fall unheeded; but he turned to Enox, 
made a hurried apology for leaving him, and 
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hastened away as if life and death depended 
on his overtaking BoscoTven. 

"What the devil ails them all this morn- 
ing?" ejaculated Crosby. 

"Can't think," said Captain Knox, who 
looked very blank at being left to decide by 
himself, upon the carriage they had met by ap- 
pointment to inspect ; " but if I were asked 
to give a medical opinion on the subject, I 
should be apt to say that your friend we found 
here, was out of his mmd, and had just * bitten' 
Aylmer ! " 

Aylmer threaded his way rapidly through 
the building, but Boscowen was already out of 
sight when he reached the entrance ; and by 
the time he had traversed one or two streets 
in the direction of his (Bosoowen's) lodgings, 
without catching a glimpse of him, he gave up 
the chase. 

" He's not worth pursuing," said he to him- 
self. " What matters it to me whether his tale 
be true or false ? I know how I stand now ; 
and if she will hear me, if I can clear myself 
to her^ I care little for her brother-in-law's 
* good opinion !' " 

His immediate impulse was to hasten to 
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Eaton Place, and there insist on an interview 
with Diana ; but he remembered bis ill luck 
of the previous Thursday, and foresaw possi- 
bilities of bis request being denied, of indirect 
communications being proposed, of everything 
which he was resolved not to trust to again ! 
He thought, for a moment, of writing, but 
that plan had also its dangers ; for the words 
of living counsellors might counteract the 
effect of the lines which pleaded bis cause. 

He therefore resolved to wait for the after 
noon, thinking it not improbable that Miss Wyn- 
yard might be at home while her sister drove out; 
and having satisfied his conscience with regard 
to Captain Knox, by sending him a note, in- 
forming him that bis proceedings were delayed 
by unexpected business, which rendered it un- 
certain whether it would be, aiter all, in his 
power to start next day, he remained in his 
own abode, expecting, with what patience he 
could, the hour when he was likely to find the 
fortress of the Boscowens unguarded. 

At that hour he made bis way to Eaton 
Place, but only to be there greeted with that 
^ecu!iar kind of ' Not at home ' which shows 

plainly, to the initiated, that the persons 
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asked for are within, but have given strict 
orders not to be disturbed ; and as the impres- 
sion he received was that not one only, but 
}>olii the ladies thus denied to him were in the 
house, every objection to his entreating admis- 
sion in writing was as strong as ever. 

No answer could he obtain as to whether 
Mrs. Boscowen was expected to be ' at home ' 
by four, five, six, or even seven o'clock ; and 
Aylmer's irritation was waxing greater and 
greater, when the butler, wearied out by the 
pertinacity of his questions, gave him the in- 
formation he in fact desired, by letting him 
know, rather testily, that Mrs. Boscowen 
could not see anybody that afternoon; she 
and Mr. Boscowen were going to dine earlier 
than usual, and to take Master Willy and 
Miss Helen to the play. 

That was sufficient ; he could now shape 
his course. Diana would probably be alone 
that evening; and all that remained was to 
kill the intervening hours of suspense. 

He could not return to inactive solitude ; 
he would not go to his club, nor to any resort 
where he might expect to see acquaintance ; 
and he, above all, dreaded the sight of either 
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Knox or Crosby — so that he finally elected to 
ride oat into the country, as far as be could 
from all haunts of men. 

A. bard ride was aboat the only safety valve 
within his reach for the impatience whidi 
devonred him ; hut it could not still the fever 
of his mind — nor hinder him Irom dwelling, 
with a somewhat inconsistent indignation, on 
the conduct of the very man to whom he owed 
his present hope. He would ^va him credit 
for no generosity — it was to Boscowen's con- 
temptible weakness alone, he argued, and to 
the same headlong violence which neither 
humanity nor sense of dignity had, four days 
back, been able to control, that he was now 
indebted for his belief that Diana might yet 
be his ! 

His own jealousy (in so far as the word in- 
cludes suspicion of the beloved object) was 
utterly extinct — annihilated — yet something 
of a kindred nature to it smouldered within 
him, and fed the anger with which he brooded 
over Edvrard's shamelessness in avowing a 
passion, which — by his own showing — 'Was an 
insult to her who inspired it — and he thought 
— as James Boscowen had some days before 
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with regard to him (Ayimer) that he was very 
meritorious in having refrained from knocking 
him down ! 

The visions of love and joy which flitted be- 
fore him, had certainly not as yet rendered 
him more charitable towards his old rival ; and 
with habitual distrust of that rival's sincerity, 
he doubtingly weighed evidences in his own 
mind, as to whether he could be indeed shackled 
in the precise degree he had that morning 
asserted ; or whether, stung with shame at the 
implied reproof of his ^ confidences ' to Diana, 
he had inconsiderately justified himself — on 
that point— by a ready lie. 

On this subject Ayimer had come to no con- 
clusion, when in the growing dusk of a some- 
what chiU April evening, he again set forth in 
the direction of Eaton Place, now anxiously 
considering whether he were right to build op 
anyQiing uttered by Boscowen, and then re- 
calling the bitter earnestness with which he 
had reproached him with * trampling on Di. 
Wynyard' — ^killing her by inches,' till he 
experienced such a sharp pang of remorse, as 
to ask himself whether it were possible, that 
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the happiness which seemed so near at hand 
should ever be permitted to him ? 

His heart beat thick, and he trembled with 
a feeling akin both to eagerness and to fear, 
as he at length stood on the steps of the Bos- 
cowens' house. He rang the bell, and asked 
boldly " if Miss Wynyard were at home ?" 

Such a question, put at an hour not belong- 
ing to those usually appropriated to visits, 
took the butler so thoroughly aback, that he 
had not presence of mind to return a decisive 
or even a distinct answer, but muttered in a 
half-displeased, half-hesitating tone, something 
of which the import was ** that Mr. and Mrs, 
Boscowen were gone to the play." *^Miss 
Wynyard hadn't been well " — " didn't think 
she could see any one so late/' 

" But Miss Wynyard is in the house ?" per- 
sisted Aylmer. 

" She's not aut^ sir ; but I don't know " 

" Be so kind as to enquire if she'll see me," 
interrupted the visitor, authoritatively; and 
as the man after yet further demurs so far 
yielded, as unwillingly to undertake the desired 
enquuy, Aylmer, determined not to fail of 
making good his entrance, followed on the 
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servant's heeL and finally entered the back 
drawing-room together with the astonished 
Dickson, upon whom the real state of things, 
probably, began to dawn, for he instanta- 
neously retreated. 

Aylmer found himself in a fire-lit apart- 
ment, in a gloomy recess of which Diana lay 
stretched on a couch. The sound of the 
opening door roused her fi'om the slumber or 
torpor m which she seemed plunged ; she 
raised her head ; and a flickering ray from the 
hearth showed Aylmer that her cheeks were 
glazed with tears, and her eyes red and 
swollen; he moved forward, she recognized 
him, and starting up, stood trembling beside 
the sofa. 

" Diana, can you forgive me ? ** exclaimed 
he. 

Her answer was to stretch out her hand ; 
he seized it, and, drawing her nearer to him, 
clasped her in his arms before she had found 
voice to reply to his question. 

** I have been so wretched ! " whispered she 
at last, while faintly disengagmg herself from 
that first long embrace, which, without the 
exchange of a word, had sealed theh* mutual 
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forgiveness, and ended the strife that had so 
long co-existed with their love ! 

" Have you been indeed wretched, Diana ?** 
cried he, holding her from him a moment to 
gaze intently on her face, over which tears 
were anew fast streaming. "What then 

must I have been ? — I who ^but why now 

go back upon my faults, and what they have 
earned me ?*' — and, at that moment, both felt 
that they possessed an assurance of bliss, be- 
yond what explanations or assertions could 
bestow. 

In the temporary all-sufficiency of that sud- 
den and extreme joy, there was, at first, no 
room for even the wish to know how it had 
been attained; each poured into the other's 
ear the expressions of past misery and present 
delight, with more of emotion than of distinct- 
ness ; and it was not till they had been some 
minutes seated side by side in happy silence, 
that Aylmer said, drawing her closer to him 
as he spoke — 

" You were very cruel, Diana, not even* to 
consent to hear me in my own defence ! " 

" They said you didn't love me, and I be-, 
lieved them ! I thought if you did, you could 
never — ^never have written that note to Julia!'' 
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"I was beside myself when I wrote that 
note ! — beside myself with — ^with — what 
makes me feel that the crnelty I talked of 
just now, was only justice ! I don't deserve 
my happiness I — ^and yet, Diana, when I left 
this house last Monday, I was happy ; I did 
place fall reliance on you and on your truth, 
albeit I left you without having penetrated the 
very mystery which had been my greatest tor- 
ment. I trusted you, though I had been 
ashamed to confess my acquaintance with that 
mystery —to confess how I came to know liiat 
Boscqwen had (on that night, at Waterdown) 
told you ^ he could not sleep without clearing 
himself to you ' — ^to confess how I had looked 
on while you met him in the boudoir ! " 

" Then, you did discover that ! *' cried she. 
^^ I thought it impossible ; and yet, how often 
have I fancied to myself such an excuse 
for '' 

"For what was znexcusable," interrupted 
Aylmer; "you were very generous; but it 
was my own fault that it was 7U)t impossible ; 
it was the fault of my own suspicious jealousy, 
if / did not find it impossible to creep in 
the dark beside that open window, and — listen ! 
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—but, if suffering can be accepted as expia- 
tion, then, surely, I have expiated the action ! " 

^^ That night was the beginning of misery 
to me," returned Diana ; " it was then I first 

became involved in matters which " She 

stopped short, and then proceeded in a gayer 
tone — 

" But if you were cured — quite cured — ^as 
you say you were last Monday, how came you 
so soon to have a relapse ? " 

"I saw you that afternoon enter the very door 
into which I had more than once seen Edward 
Boscowen glide ; chance would have it, that 
I learnt you had given your sister to under- 
stand you were going in another direction ; a 
number of unhappy trifles increased my 
wretched feelings of suspicion; and when, 
after a long space, I saw you come out again 
with a look of anxious fear, when you passed 
on so quickly that I could not overtake you, 
when I found it impossible to gain admittance 
there where you had been, a worse madness 
seized me than that which had come over me 
at Waterdown, and I wrote that which I have 
had sucli cause to rue ! '* 

*^ I see — I understand," faltered Diana ; " it 
was my visit to — ^to " 
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" Yes/' interrupted Aylmer, " it was, in- 
deed, your generous kindness to that most un- 
happy being, which caused the delusion that 
must have cost me so dear, had not a strange 
combination of circumstances, connected with 
the affairs of an old man in humble life, taken 
me within side that same house, into which I 
had sought in vain to introduce myself on 
Monday, and there revealed to me the truth ! 

** Tou know how I sought to obtain forgive- 
ness ; but I did not know how far I had been 
misinterpreted and misrepresented, till Edward 
Boscowen's indignant rejection of my endea- 
vour to part Mends with him, enlightened me 
this morning. I ought to be grateful to him^ 
I suppose ; since, but for his words, I should 
scarce be sitting here ; but I can hardly thank 
the man who has wrought us so much evil, 
only, because the very impotence of his rage 
forced him unwittingly to show me the path 
to happiness ! *' 

" I must be grateful to him, however it 
was ! '' cried Diana. 

" He was very zealous for you^ certainly," 
said Aylmer, slightly compressing his lips as 
he paused; "but,'' added he, in his usual 
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calm tone, ^4t is neither his violence of this 
morning, nor yet — ^the — ^bias — you may as- 
cribe to me, which so hardens my heart against 
him ; no— it was the sight of his heartless 
conduct to that unhappy girl in Princes Street ! 
I pitied her from the first moment I beheld 
her ; but when he came in " 

" Then, you saw Edward too ? / may 
well be thankful you went there, since she it 
was who undeceived you ; but, for Edward to 
meet you, and think you were, perhaps, 
brought there to take her part! He was 
weary of her before — he wUl hate her now ! 
She will be made more wretched ! " 

"A woman must be wretched," replied 
Aylmer, " when she depends on the caprices 
of one, who has the vices of a man with the 
fickle weakness of a child ! — ^but tell me, is 
it possible that she can be, in very deed, 
what he himself this morning declared her to 
be — can she be his ivife ? " 

" Did he say so ? — say so to you ? '' 

*^He not only said so, but repeated his 
words; said I might publish it at Charing 
Cross ; and that all the world should know it 
to-morrow ! But — ^is it true ? " 
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" What would I not have given for him to 
have acknowledged that a year ago I " cried 
Diana, sadly; ^^how often have I implored 
him in vain to do so ! but now ^^ 

"So/' exclauned Aylmer, ^^you had be- 
sought him to declare this marriage, and be- 
sought him in vain ! — and he left that girl to 
be ill-looked on and insulted (as she has been) 
by whoever chose ! Such a compound of 
levity and selfishness, I have seldom seen ! — 
and she is his wife — ^has been his wife from the 
first?'' 

" From the first," returned Diana ; " they 
married about a year and a half ago ; they 
were engaged when you were at Waterdown ; 
accident made me aware of a part of what was 
going on ; he daimed my promise not to be- 
tray ^ his secret,' and it was his tear lest I 
should have misinterpreted Clara, which made 
him pour forth such entreaties ^ that I would 
hear him before I slept ! ' Would to Heaven 
that he had avowed his marriage at once ! — 
but now, after having concealed it so long — 
now that he has ceased to love her- — it seems 
like the very madness of perversity so to de- 
stroy his prospects ! 
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"Have you repeated it?" 

" No," replied Aylmer, " I have not ; even 
if I had had the indination, I felt too doubt- 
fol of the worth of assertions so made by a 
man so little to be depended on ; bat I did 
did not know he had any particular prospects 
to be put in peril; he's not old Deverell's 
heir, is he?" 

" He IPOS not till lately ; bat, as thin^ 
stood yesterday, Riddlesworth would have been 
his; how they will stand to-morrow, if this 
afiair gets wind, all who have ever heard of 
Mr. Deverell may easily predict. I heartOy 
wish be would confide it to James ; but I 
trust that, when cooler, he may have thought 
better of any such wild intenUong as his words 
seemed to point at !" 

" He could scarcely be called in his senses 
when he said it ; that much is certain," ob- 
served Aylmcr ; " and, if you wish it, his 
secret, since it is important, shall be safe with 
me ; but I cannot ^are the interest yon take 
in his fortunes, nor would yon feel so much, if 
you knew how he can misuse his power, 
neglect his daties !" 

" That he neglects his duty is only too 
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trae ; but — ^ misuse his power ?' what can 
you mean ? It is not possible he should ill- 
treat Clara V 

" I ought not, perhaps, to use the word, 
* ill-treat,' for it bears a signification beyond 
what /, of course, could have been witness 
to; but I saw him disregard her feelings 
to the amount of cruelty, saw him demean 
himself towards her with a roughness just short 
of personal violence ) he cares not how he deals 
with whatever stands between him and his 
passions !'' 

^^ It grieves me inexpressibly to hear such 
things/' she rejoined, *^ for, though his secrets 
have been like a rope round my neck ever 
since that night at Waterdown, and though I 
know too well how changed he is, how impos- 
sible it is I could ever love him again as I have 
loved him, I would fain not hate my old play- 
fellow, whose last sin," added she, with a 
smile, ^^ has had the effect of sending you here/' 

These closing words, seemed, in a degree, 
to dispel the sort of irritable feeling which 
still lingered in her lover's breast, with respect 
to Edward ; and now that all was cleared up, 
and all explained, he went back upon the past 
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in an altered mood, discussed events, talked 
over feelings, gave sympathy and received it 
in his turn, till Diana began gently to urge 
his departure, and to remind him that the 
whole party from the play might now be home 
any minute. 

Tx) the annoyance of such an invasion, 
Aylmer was sufficiency alive, and most 
especially to the awkwardness of being found 
there established in the character of accepted 
suitor, by James Boscowen, with whom his 
last interview had been so far from agreeable, 
and whose (not unwarranted) prejudice against 
him was not likely to be mstanixmeously re- 
moved, by any other process than the giving 
of those distinct explanations, which certainly 
could not take place at the present moment, 
and might not (if Edward finally altered his 
mind and kept his own counsel) be precisely 
entered into for a long while to come. 

These considerations rendered him more 
amenable to reason than was, perhaps, under 
the circumstances, to be expected; and he 
was fairly out of the house, time enough for 
Diana to have been some minutes in her own 
room before the return of the play-goers. 
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She heard Willy and Helen being told they 
must ^^ go up to bed^ and not disturb Aunt 
Di. with their stories till next morning ;" but 
when the sound of their footsteps had died 
away, she opened the door, beckoned her 
sister in, and succeeded in astonishing her 
even more than the children had been as- 
tonished, by any of the wonderful changes or 
disguises of that evening's entertainment. It 
was lucky that Julia's manner was as warm 
and affectionate as her heart ; for her surprise 
at finding that Aylmer had been received, 
forgiven, and accepted, mthout having (as far 
as she could perceive) offered any satisfactory 
excuse for his conduct, might otherwise have 
interfered with her congratulations, and 
checked the expressions of her sympathy. 

Entirely to smother her feeling on the sub- 
ject would have been impossible; nor could 
Diana have expected it from one so frank and 
sincere ; but, though pained at being forced to 
maintain any reserve that night, she had laid 
her account for being thought 'somewhat 
mean-spirited ' till all should be unravelled ; 
and she was happy enough to be able to make 
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this little sacrifice cheerfully^ in the hope that 
Edward's story — wretched as it was and must 
be— would, as they say, * come better ' from 
himself. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" You knew of this fiur work !'* 

Sjoakspeabk. 



" James/' said Mrs, Boscowen, who had been 
some time in bed, but was a great deal too fall 
of what she had just heard to be thinking of 
sleep, " I have another surprize for you P' 

" Then I hope, my dear, it is of a different 
nature to the * surprizes ' I've been having the 
benefit of for these last ten days ! Anything 
pleasant, for a change ?'* 

" Pleasant ! — ^that's according as you take 
it ; and — ^I believe we ought to think it so ; 
but — ^you have shown a wonderftd deal of pene- 
tration lately — I want to see if it will help 
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yon now ; how do you think the tables have 
turned r 

^^ You don't mean to tell me that Edward 
has been here since we went out, and made 
good his cause — already? No answer? — 
then it is so, I'm positive! Well, girls 
are strange creatures ; and I've wasted a 
great deal of pity ! We shall have our 
wedding just the same; the only differ- 
ence, as far as I can see, will be — ^the cards ; 
for, as to the matter of settlements, jewels, 
gowns, &c., I suppose Mrs. Edward Bos- 
cowen's will be (thanks to Tom Deverell and 
PhoBbe Dawson) much the same as Mrs. Ayl- 
mer's ! 

*^But, seriously, Julia, I don't like such 
sudden changes ; and I cannot think it ^ plea- 
sant.' All the stuff people write and talk 
about ^ first loves ' is humbug, I know ; but if 
Di. is marrying merely to show Aylmer she 
doesn't care for him, and Edward takes her 
because he is so besotted that he doesn't care 
why she takes him, it wUl be a bad look out 
for both ; a year hence it would — might, at 
least — have been productive of happiness." 

" Well, James," replied his wife, as soon as 
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her suppressed inclination to laugh would 
allow her to speak, "you need not make 
yourself uneasy on that score ; for, though we 
are to have our wedding * all the same,' the 
* cards ' will not be changed ; for it's not 
Edward, but Aylmer who has been here this 
evening." 

*' The devil he has ! — ^how very strange ! 
That man's doings are past fathoming." 

" It is strange," replied Julia, ^^ and the 
strangest part of all is, that even now I see 
no more motive for his conduct than I did last 
Monday ! — I really did not like to press Di., 
because, since she is to marry him, one would 
rather not oblige her to confess anything so 
disagreeable, but it is my belief that he has 
not, after all, given what can be called an ex- 
planation ! — I can't exactly be surprized ; for, 
knowing what her feelings were, my wonder 
chiefly was how she ever could nerve herself 
to refuse him on Friday, and, you saw what it 
cost her ; but it does hurt my pride to think 
she should be so enslaved by that cold-hearted 
man, as to be content without what would 
have been the due of any woman !" 

" Poor Di. ! — I suppose he * axed her civil,' 

VOL. III. 
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(which was more than he did by me on Thors* 
day) and she was too much overpowered by 
his condescension to express anything but 
gratitude. I hope hell behave well to her ! 
She^s too good for him 1'' 

^* She is/' returned his wife ; '^ but though I 
think so, I do see (I do hope, that is !) that 
there is a better chance of happiness for her 
now, than if she had accepted him on Friday ; 
whatever drove him to propose for her then, 
this proposal must spring from his own choice ; 
and he must respect her for her spirit in refu*- 
sing him at first/' 

^^ He ought/' replied James Boscowen, ^' he 
must, I should think ; but I would give some- 
thing to be satisfied that he bears her no 
malice on the subject, and that he has not 
chosen to get himself accepted after all, because 
— ^ upon reflection ' — ^the refusal stuck in his 
throat !" 

^^Oh! James, you must try and think 
better of him ! I am sorry I spoke so just 
now ; I have only made you more angry ! I 
could not help giving myself some vent ; but 
if you don't speak kindly to DL about it, are 
not able to get over these disagreeable notions 
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SO as to receive him in a friendly way, it will 
sow the seeds of great unhappiness for me !" 

" Well, well — I'll do my best," replied her 
husband; "I should be very sorry to give 
you pain or her either ; only I'm glad not to 
have to congratulate now I — I shall be better 
able to get up a suitable expression of coun- 
tenance by the morning. I hope to goodness 
Edward will not make his appearance at 
breakfast! I am very sorry for him; but 
my mind is made up upon one thing; now 
DL and Aylmer are actually engaged, into 
this house he comes no more ; and I shall 
tell him plainly, that he must take himself 
off to Paris, or to Biddleswi^rthy till Di. is 
fiurly married !" and after thus expressing his 
fixed resdve, James Boscowen went to sleep, 
while his wife silently wondered ^'whether 
anything in the world could fidget her husband 
enough to keep him awake at night Y* 

James Boscowen's promise of ^ good beha- 
viour,' was not put to any very severe test 
next morning ; for, though Diana was suffi- 
ciently late at breakfast, the children had not 
yet finished theirs when she appeared, so that 
a look and a smile expressive of sympathy 
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with her recovered happiness, and a rather 
prolonged shake of the hand as he wished her 
good morning, were the only tokens of con- 
gratulation he could be expected to give. 

He was inexpressibly relieved also at seeing 
nothing of Edward ; and taking up the news- 
paper, was soon too much absorbed in it to be 
disturbed by Helen and Willy's ecstatic accounts 
of the marvels they had witnessed the pre- 
ceding night; a recital which their mother 
vainly endeavoured to abridge, by reminding 
them that Miss Willis (their daily governess) 
would be there in half an hour, and that sun- 
dry lessons had still to be learnt. 

Helen thereupon left the room, but Willy 
lingered behind, unable to prevail on himself 
to defer the ^ one thing more' he wanted to 
tell Aunt DL, about ' the fountain of fire in 
the fairy Melissa's palace,' while his mother, 
without insisting on his departure, sat quietly 
conning over an unusually long list of births, 
deaths, and marriages, in The Times. 

Willy was too much engrossed by the in- 
terest of his own narration, either to perceive 
the sudden start, or to hear the half sup- 
pressed exclamation, which suddenly escaped 
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her ; but Diana, although endeavouring to 
retain the appearance of listening to him, be- 
came aware that her sister had risen hastily 
from her seat, had made her husband lay down 
his part of the paper to take up hers, and that 
a rapid interchange of speech was going on 
between them. The remembrance of Edward 
Boscowen's words to Aylmer rushed upon her, 
as — ^in spite of the nearer sound of the child's 
eager talk — she heard her sister say, " If it is 
a hoax, it is a very strange one ! " 

Was her alarmed imagination misleading 
her ? or was it indeed true that in a fit either 
of impetuous feeling, or of headlong rage, he 
was making that which had been so long con- 
cealed at such a cost, known in the very 
manner most calculated to destroy his pros- 
pects, and to array all his friends and relations 
against him ? 

All doubt vanished as she distinctly heard 
her brother-in-law read out of the paper handed 
to him — 

" Edward, youngest son of the late Philip 
Boscowen, of Waterdown House," then less 
distinctly, a minute later, ^^at Harbledale, 
near Kingsthorpe — September — the wife of — ^" 
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with the commentary of ''nonsense — ^foolish 
taick — ^Frank Crosby, perhaps." 

She trembled firom head to foot as she 
thought of the impending discovery and all 
that it involved; and her colour went and 
came from the excess of her dotation, during 
her painful attempts to catch the whole of 
what was passing two yards from her, without 
even venturing to look round, and without re- 
lazing in the semblance of attention she was 
^ving to her nephew. 

At length a shrill call from Helen brought 
Willy's story to a close ; he ran out of the 
room, and the instant he had shut the door 
behind him, his mother exclaimed. 

''Tell me, Dil where have I heard the 
name of ' Clara Wood' before ?" 

" So he has published it ! " cried Miss Wyn- 
yard, clasping her hands. 

" Good heavens ! then it's all true — ^true ! 
and you knew of it ! " ejaculated Mrs. Bos- 
cowen, while her husband stood by absolutely 
struck dumb with amazement. 

Diana was incapable of replying ; she was 
still weak and unstrung, after the varied emo- 
tions and trials of the last ten days — ^she was 
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fiill of dismay at Edward's imprudence — 
oppressed, too, with the feeling of being ^ her^ 
self the cause ; ' and the suddenness of this 
appeal so entirely took away what little pre- 
sence of mind she had left, that she burst into 
a flood of tears, and it was not till some 
moments had elapsed, that she brought out 
the words—" If I might but have spoken ! " 

"^ Diana,'' said James Boscowen, command- 
ing himself with great effort, " speak to me — 
for I must have a distinct answer — ^is it true, 
or is it fidse, that Edward has been this year 
past married (no matter to whom), and that 
you were aware of it ?" 

" It is true," murmured Diana, scarce 
audibly. 

" And he knew you knew of this marriage 
of his?" 

" It was from himself I learnt it," returned 
Diana. 

"From himself!" repeated her brother-in- 
law, in a tone of suppressed indignation. He 
seemed to struggle with his anger for a while 
in silence, till at length he said, with more 
appearance of composure — " Well, since it is 
so, who and what has he married ?" 
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"A most lovely and innocent creature, 
although in a rank of life beneath his own/' 
answered Diana. 

" I see it all !" cried Julia ; •* it's the wax- 
flower maker, whose beauty you were so full 
of! The girl Louisa Wilmot was talking of 
to you the other day ! I recollect now, she 
said she had lost sight of her for the last year 
and a half — wondered what had become of 
her. The name comes back to me now — the 
niece of old Mrs. Thomson, who kept the shop 
in Thornborough that Green has taken since ! 
I am right, am I not, Di. ?'! 

" Tou are right," replied Diana. "Would 
to Heaven you had guessed it before ! I was 
bound not to reveal it; but had you discovered 
it, even so late as this last winter, what an 
amount of misery would have been spared to 
me — ^to Edward — ^to every one 1 " 

"You have been more imprudent than I 
could have thought, in ever pledging yourself 
to keep such a secret," said James Boscowen, 
gravely ; " but I wish in my heart there was 
nothing worse than impnidence to lay to some 
one else's charge. Had / known, I'd have 
seen him hanged before letting him come near 
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this house, I can tell him ! His marriage was 
bad enough; but, bad as it is, it's not the 
worst. Every day I'm compelled to think 
more ill of him I But how has it all come 
about ? How could he ever induce you to 
be silent on such a point ?" 

Diana did not answer immediately; but 
she had by this time recovered a certain 
degree of composure, and at length, urged by 
reiterated questions from her sister as well as 
from her brother-in-law, she reluctantly began 
an account of her own history and of Edward's, 
which, though drawn from her bit by bit, and 
with great difficulty, was yet connected enough 
to put her hearers in possession of the main 
facts, and to make them at last comprehend 
the train of events, which had at first delayed 
Aylmer's proposal a year and a half back, and 
had finally produced the misinterpretations, 
which mere chance had cleared up the day 
before. 

James Boscowen's indignation against his 
brother, and his mingled sorrow and shame 
on learning the misery which the entangle- 
ment had brought upon Diana, were past 
speech, and he did not attempt to give them 
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words ; but his pent-up irritation found itself 
a rather unjust vent in the angry observation, 
'^ that he wondered what Di. could have been 
thinking of, not to tell him of Edward's inten^ 
tions before they were acted on ! Had he 
known, he could and would have prevented 
the whole thing I That marriage had been 
a freak-^a mere freak — as the event had 
proved ; and though he might— as the phrase 
is — ^have done worse (since the girl was re- 
spectable), still it had been his ruin — ^would 
be his rain, in every sense ! But,'' continued 
he, contemptuously, ''a secret to keep, a 
romance to weave the web of, are things no 
girl can resist ! I expected better things of 
yott, Di. ! — ^for you have sense enough (if you 
had chosen to use it) to know that those sort 
of romances make anything but pleasant work 
in real life !" 

'^ Oh, James, you are too hard upon her !'* 
exclaimed JuUa ; ^^ if she was to blame, she 
has been punished enough! you should not 
reproach her with keeping the secret that has 
gone so near to cost her her whole happi- 
ness I'' 

This appeal brought her husband to a sense 
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of his unkindness ; Dismays silent tears also 
moved him, and he took her hand, saying — 
" Forgive me, Di, ! I was wrong to speak so 
roughly to you; I believe in my soul you 
could not help yourself; and," continued he, 
with some embarrassment, ^^ I have been wrong 
in another way — may I depend on you for 
telling Aylmer, that I feel and confess the in- 
justice I showed him last Thursday ? I should 
say so to him myself, but that to do so I must 
touch on a subject which carries with it too 
much that is painful — disgracefiil, even — for 
me to bear to enter on it." 

" Thank you, James," replied she, warmly ; 
" I know how you have always felt towards 
me, and it is very kind of you to send that 
message ! It will be taken kindly, too, I am 
sure. As to Edward, all the harm he ever did 
me is wiped out now ; I ?dsh I could say the 
same as regards the harm he has done himself! 
And yet, in spite of the imprudence of that 
unhappy marriage, there is so much to love 
and admire in poor Clara, that he might have 
been happy !" 

" Might have been ! Yes, perhaps — ^if he 
had had either strength of character or 
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strength of principle ; but that's past praying 
for ! and what's to be done now is beyond my 
judgment ! But just look at these para- 
graphs, Di., and tell me if the dates are cor- 
rect ; for if not, in spite of the facts being 
only too true, and in spite of what passed 
yesterday, it would be against their having 
been put in by himself, and that's a point I 
should ascertain." 

Both dates were pronounced correct ; and, 
as James Boscowen again took up the list, and 
stood looking at the obnoxious advertisements, 
as if he expected that the perusal and re- 
perusal of them might help him to some loop- 
hole by which to escape their consequences, 
his wife observed to Diana " that that wretched 
baby was just two days younger than her own." 

" What sort of a child is it ?" inquired she. 

" Why, very like little Phil., only with a 
still more delicate cx)mplexion ; rather smaller, 
too, I should say ; and the little hair he has, 
is so very fair that it really can be called 
nothing but white." 

" Then I do believe it must have been some 
of that which I found in the bit of silver paper, 
last Sunday week, when Frank Crosby was 
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here, and would have it it was some of 
Edward's own ! I'm right again, Di. — am I 
not ?" — and, between the satisfaction of having 
made a successful guess, about a thing which 
had rather puzzled her at the time, and the 
absurdity attending the sudden discovery of 
Edward's being encumbered with such an ap- 
pendage as a son and heir at all, she burst 
into a fit of laughter, which, as not unfre- 
quently occurs, was only the more violent 
from the contrast between her present feeling 
of amusement, and the melancholy realities 
they had just been discussing. 

She started up to see if that mysterious bit 
of silver paper were still in the drawer in which 
she had replaced it; aiid, on finding it, imme- 
diately called her husband to her, beseech- 
ing him " to come and see his nephew's hair." 

He obeyed ; but his risible nerves were not 
so easily excited as his wife's, and he looked 
at the colourless down without relaxing a 
muscle of his countenance— only saying, "poor 
little devil ! — what a fool his father has been !" 

'' He's a great deal worse than a fool, to 
my mind ;" replied Julia, her unseasonable in- 
clination to mirth being swallowed up in a 
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return of womanly indignation airainst the 
^ who had Oh JmterfL .ith L «^. 
prospects, without being himself in a position 
to offer her any equivalent for what he might 
have cost her. She was nettled, too, at hav- 
ing been so completely deceived; and the 
more nettled from her late dispositions to pity 
him, and to wish that he — ^rather than Aylmer 
— ^might be Diana's successful suitor. 

James Boscowen gravely condemned his 
brother's proceedings, which he qualified as 
^'unworthy a man of any sense or moral 
courage f but when his wife, in full tide of 
abuse, declared him to be, ^^ as devoid of feel- 
ing as of principle,'' he dissented. 

" No— no — Julia, not quite that ; no— Ed* 
ward is faulty enough, as we can all see, and 
no one feels more painfiilly than I ; but let 
his feelings be ever so misplaced, they are 
warm and strong in themselves ; I can answer 
for that much," muttered he, as he walked up 
and down impatiently ; *^ and, what's more," 
continued he, in an under-tone, as his sister-in- 
law retired to the farther end of the back-room, 
^Hhis business (though unpleasant enough at 
best) would not be the complication of miseries 
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it isi ]f Mr. Clement Aylmer had bat chosen 
last summer year, to make up his mind, and 
trust DL, as a man should trust a fine firank- 
hearted girl like that I '' 

Julia made no answer, doubtM of what 
effect might be produced by any reply she 
could devise, and heartily glad of the inter- 
ruption to the gloomy silence that ensued, 
which was afforded by the appearance of a 
note firom Mrs. Dangerfield, and by the ques- 
tions and remarks it gave rise to. 

It was to Diana, and contained a proposal 
to call on Mrs. Boscowen in the course of the 
morning, followed by an enquiry (coupled with 
many apologies for so hurried an invitation), 
whether it would be possible for her (Diana) 
to accompany the writer to the country that 
very afternoon ; there to pass a few days — a 
week — or more, ^' if she could be persuaded 
to do so." 

Now the prospect of such a visit appeared 
to Diana at the moment, more in the nature of 
an ordeal than of anything pleasurable ; and 
her caster was certainly not disposed to over- 
rule her objections; but James Boscowen 
eagerly urged her to accept, fi:iuikly giving as 
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his motive, that if she could make up her 
mind to the thing, he should feel much more 
at liberty for doing and planning anything 
that could be done and planned for his unfor- 
tunate brother. 

Against this argument Diana had little to 
oppose, for she felt at once that there was 
reason in it ; and her extreme desire to escape 
even the barest possibility of a meeting with 
Edward, helped her to overcome her repug- 
nance to being thus suddenly placed amongst 
those, for whose kind desire to become 
acquainted with her she felt grateful, but who 
were nevertheless strangers to her. 

" Thank you, Di.," said her brother-in-law, 
when the answer had been despatched, " your 
decision is a great relief to me, and though 
you don't think so now, it will do you good ; 
I've been wanting to send you to the country, 
and this is the best opportunity you could 
have; youll come back looking better than 
you've done this long time ! I've a world of 
business on my hands to day ; and now^ be- 
sides all the rest, I must hunt out Edward, 
and see what I can do to help him to make 
the best of a desperately bad bargain; for. 
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without any disparagement to the young 
woman whose good qualities you say so much 
of, it is a, bad look out when a man used to all 
that wealth can bestow, will have to live — not 
on * love in a cottage' (though that's a great 
risk), but in a cottage — or in a lodging rather 
— without love, and with a wife and child he 
would rather be quit of! 

" But 1 must be off; and as I don't know 
exactly when I may be back, I think I must 
even say good bye to you now, Di. I hope it 
won't be quite as awful as you expect at the 
Dangerfield's, and," continued he, as he again 
shook her heartOy by the hand, " don't forget 
my message to Aylmer ! " 



VOL. III. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

While the two sisters remained together, 
lamenting over the drawbacks which are 
always fated to accompany the events we 
have most desired, and especially bewailing 
the minor misfortune, of not being allowed 
time for anything like a thorough unravelling 
of the occurrences of the last year and a half, 
James Boscowen, with a careftil brow, and a 
slower step than usual, set out on his way to- 
wards his brother's lodging. 

It was at no very great distance from Eaton 
Place ; but he had full time during his short 
progress thither, for many a reflection upon 
Edward's situation, past, present, and future. 
'^ Since he was to fall in love with Di., why 
^.ouldn't he do so before? Heaven knows he saw 
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enough of her ! And if he must marry in the 
way he has done, why couldn't he go off at 
once to Australia ? 

" It was the least irrational thing to do under 
his circumstances ; but as he did not condescend 
to tell me what they were, I was not likely to 
recommend the measure, thinking as I did— 
and do, for the matter of that — that Edward's 
habits and disposition, render him about the 
most unfit of men to grapple with the kind of 
difficulties he would encounter there. I doubt if 
he ever in his life refused himself a single freak 
or fancy that happened to sway him for the mo- 
ment ; sooner or later old Deverell paid for 
everything, and I verily believe Di. Wynyard is 
about the first thing he has wanted, and had 
to do without ! " 

The sitting-room into which James Bos- 
cowen was ushered (though merely an apart- 
ment taken on from week to week) was 
adorned to profusion with such proofs of its 
present tenant's elegant taste and utter regard- 
lessness of expense, as might have confirmed 
him — ^had he needed any confirmation — ^in his 
opinion of his brother's self-indulgence, and 
capricious extravagance. 

p2 
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As he entered this sanctuary of refined 
indolence, he was told, "that Mr. Edward 
Boscowen had not yet left his bed-room ; but 
should be immediately informed of his visitor's 
arrival." 

The servant was departing on this errand, 
but as it appeared, on cross-questioning him, 
that his master was probably in bed, and 
possibly still asleep, it was evident that his 
appearance in the drawing-room was not 
to be looked for within any very short 
space. 

His brother, therefore, proceeded straight 
to his chamber door, knocked thereat, and 
receiving for answer a drowsy " come in,'' 
entered and pulled aside enough of the 
window-curtain to admit a certun amount 
of light. 

The objects around, -presented, if possible, a 
still more thorough sample of the tastes and 
character of their owner, than had been 
already oflfered to James's view in the room 
he had just quitted. There were to the full 
as many valuable prints, both in frames on the 
walls, and loose on a small table ; while the 
richness, as well as rare workmanship of a 
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score of little indescribable articles on the 
toilet and chimney-piece, was such as entirely 
to throw into shade any ordinary display of 
the kind, in the drawing-rooms even of the 
wealthiest and most luxurious. 

Whether the possessor of all these graceful 
nick-nacks were really just roused from 
slumber, or only pretending to be in that 
state between sleeping and waking, which 
affords an excuse for some want of readiness 
in replies, could not be ascertained. He re- 
closed his half-opened eyes, as if dazzled by 
the suddenly -admitted light, and stretched 
himself like one who was making a faint 
struggle against sloth; while James pushed 
away from the bed side a diminutive table (on 
which stood a burnt-out lamp, a novel, and a 
glass of water), set a chair in its place, and, 
seating himself on it, looked to see if the 
* sleeper awakened ' were now more in a con- 
dition to enter into a reasonable conversation. 
But perceiving no cessation of the half-listless, 
half-impatient movements, which were as yet 
the only sign given of his presence being 
noticed, James Boscowen could wait no 
longer, and said, rather bluntly than sympa- 
thetically — 
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" You're not Ul, Edward r 

" No — only lazy/' was the answer, uttered 
with something between a sigh and a yawn, 
and with eyes still closed. 

" Only lazy ?" repeated his brother, with 
enquiring emphasis. 

" Well — ^lazy and worried too, if you will 
have it." 

" I dare say — I don't wonder — ^you have 
cause, I doubt not ; and so have we all," said 
James, with severe composure. 

"I suppose you have seen to-day's TimesV^ 
muttered Edward, shaking himself, at last, 
out of his apparent apathy, and raising his 
eyes for a moment towards his brother. 

'* Yes, I have ; at least, Julia showed me 
what concerned you in it ; if she hadn't, I 
should probably have heard the news from 
Hugh Carnegie or Tom Brand, at the club ; 
for / never look at that part of the paper. 
You can't expect me, I should think, to ex- 
'press myself as gratified by the intelligence." 

"No," replied Edward, turning his face 
from the light, " I do not ; I never did. You 
may say what you please, I am here to listen ; 
and you can't well give me a worse lecture 
than I have made my mind up to." 
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" You are mistaken, Edward, if you think I 
am come here for the purpose of lecturing ; 
with regard to a done thing, it's useless. I 
tell you fairly that, knowing what unsuitable 
connections invariably lead to, I should, were 
it yet to do, use every means to hinder it ; 
but, as no human power can dissolve it now, 
I would rather lose no time in endeavouring 
to see how you may make the best of it." 

Edward kept his head steadily turned away, 
but he writhed like one in pain while his 
brother spoke, and his restless twitches flung 
the clothes so much off his chest, as to expose 
a throat and neck whiter than most women 
can boast of. It was very unreasonable, but 
the sight strangely increased James's irrita- 
tion; and he felt positively angry with Edward 
for possessing such effeminate beauties, till the 
latter, albeit with a still averted face, stretched 
out his hand to grasp his brother's, saying, in 
a smothei:ed voice — 

" You are kinder than I deserve." 

" The truth is, I wish you well from my 
heart, Edward," replied he, warmly returning 
the pressure of his brother's hand, ^^ and as no 
good end can be answered by going over old 
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grounds again, and probing the motives of ir- 
revocable actions, what I want in the first 
place is, to understand your precise situation in 
all respects, such as it is at present, and to 
learn whether there is anything I ought to 
know, in addition to what I have been informed 
of through the papers, and Di. Wynyard." 

'* What did Di. Wynyard tell you of me ?" 
asked Edward^ eagerly starting up, and look- 
ing anxiously at his brother. 

"As regards your dealings with A^r," said 
James, " she only told us — or rather the 
things she told us only implied — what my own 
eyes and understanding had made me aware of 
long ago ; as regards the circumstances of your 
marriage, and the consequences to her of its 
concealment, she was necessarily a good deal 
more explicit. Is there anything important 
connected with either of those points, which 
she is ignorant of, and which is, consequently, 
unknown to me ? " 

" I believe there is nothing," answered Ed- 
ward ; " she was my confidant almost fi*om 
the beginning ; and I only wish either that I 
had listened to her advice, or that she had 
been a less conscientiously faithful keeper of 
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SO burdensome a secret as mine became to 
her ! If I could once feel sure I hadn't given 
her cause to hate me for life, I could bear my 
existence better !" 

" If you mean," said his brother, " that you 
wou]^ like to know, that the misunderstandings 
occasioned by her visits to your wife have been 
thoroughly cleared up, they are. She and 
Aylmer wiU be married, 1 hope, as soon as 
lawyers and milliners can be persuaded to let • 
them ; she goes to-day to stay with his sister 
in the country ; so as far as that business is 
concerned, you need nt) longer be a prey to 
self-reproach." 

In accordance with the fervent wish he had 
so lately expressed, this announcement should 
have been received by Edward as an event, 
painful indeed to his feelings, but for which 
he was prepared, and which he looked on as 
freeing him from a certain weight of blame. 

Such ought to have been his sentiments, as 
he knew full well ; and such — he .also knew 
— ^were what his brother who sat by, would 
expect from him ; but though that brother's 
presence did, in a measure, restrain the ex- 
pression of his rebellious grief, it could by no 
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means enable him to disguise it; and inca- 
pable of self-control, he even covered his face 
and yielded himself up like a child to sorrow 
and indistinct lamentations. 

" This will never do, Edward," said James, 
after waiting with more patience than ipight 
have been anticipated for the subsiding of the 
outburst. " You must be more of a man, if 
you mean ever to make your way, or do your 
duty. Whether you see it in that light or no, 
Di.'s marriage — situated as you are — ^is the 
best thing for you — I can guess very well how 
some things have come about ; you have been 
placed — ^had placed yourself — ^in a very false, 
unfavourable position, and youVe suffered for 
your folly ; so I'm not going to preach you a 
sermon on this text, any more than on the 
other. You know the right and wrong of the 
matter as well as I do. But if I'm to have 
any heart to help or advise you, I must see 
you shake off this sort of childishness, and get 
you to answer me distinctly with regard to 
subjects of immediate importance. 

"I want to know, in the' first place, what has 
induced you — at the eleventh hour, as it were 
—to give this kmd of pubUcity to the mar- 
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riage you have been so sedulously concealing ? 
Had you reasons for surmising that any offi- 
cious person had revealed— or was about to 
reveal — it at Eiddlesworth ? or have you, on 
the other hand, any ground for believing that 
after all, Mr. Deverell will, in your case, over- 
look the sort of offence he has been used to 
consider so heinous ? " 

" No," said Edward, who had by this time 
recovered himself sufficiently to reply pretty 
distinctly to his brother's queries, although he 
still kept his face towards the wall — " no, I do 
not expect any exception to be made in my 
favour, and I am folly prepared to take the 
consequences of an announcement which I 
have made — ^not because there was any need 
to anticipate informers — ^but, because, as a 
man of honour, no other course was open 
to me." 

Edward pronounced these words with a sort 
of calm gravity, which might have deceived a 
stranger into imagining that every action of 
his life — and of the last ten days in especial — 
had been the result of the maturest delibera- 
tion ; but on his brother, to whom this kind of 
manner was not entirely new, such an impres'- 
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sion was unlikely to be easily made ; and he 
only observed — 

^^ That^ althongh quite ignorant of details, 
he could imagine it's having become necessary 
to inform Aylmer of the truth. But why," 
continued he, ^Hhat necessity should have 
obliged you to publish it to all the world, I 
am at a loss to conceive." 

" Because I had said I should !" replied Ed- 
ward, in rising anger ; " you don't suppose I 
was going back to tell that cold-blooded prig 
I had * thought better of it ! ' No— and I 
wouldn't if twenty Eiddlesworths had de- 
pended on it ! Even if I had humbled my- 
self, too, and had besought him, ' with 'bated 
breath,' to consider me and my ^ prospects,' 
and generously to hold his tongue for ever — 
why, by that time, the business was published! 
Frank Crosby joined him before we parted — 
before the last words were exchanged between 
us — and I leave you to judge how much time 
was likely to elapse between his coming to a 
knowledge of facts, and all the rest of our ac- 
quaintance having the benefit of it ! 

"No — ^no — the secret was no longer a 
secret; the announcement of this mon^ing 
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has only confirmed what half London, pro- 
bably, knew yesterday. Besides, the whole 
thing is indifferent to me now ; and this way, 
she must see I didn't care what I lost, so I did 
but cut the knot of her difficulties ! I had 
rather it were so ; " 

It was with the greatest difficulty that James 
Boscowen refrained from a very contemptuous 
rejoinder; but, ance the mischief was done, 
it was best — ^if there could be a ^ best ' in any- 
thing so provoking — that Edward should not 
be additionaUy exasperated, by being shown 
how, on this, as on many previous, though less 
important occasions, his blmd impetuosity had 
led him to as false as ruinous conclusions. 

There was a silence, therefore, which was 
unbroken, till Edward, resuming the quieter 
tone in which he had first spoken, began 
again — 

^^ I was so certain that this intelligence 
must now reach my grandfather shortly, that, 
judging it best not to have the appearance of 
even attempting to keep him in the dark, 
I wrote to him yesterday (under-cover to Aunt 
Mary, as usual) to give him the information 
myself. So, unless she has thought proper to 
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keep it from him for another day, because he's 
not quite so well as usual, I should fancy he 
has been a good deal astonished this mom- 
mg. 

" Well, you take it coolly enough ! I will 
say that for you," remarked James ; " but do 
you still look on it as absolutely certain that 
he will, so late in the day, and having, as you 
believe, actually decided in your favour, 
change all upon hearing what has occurred ? " 

^^ Unless he has lost his memory and facul- 
ties since Sunday," replied Edward, " (and it's 
my opinion he'll keep them to the last) I am 
as sure as that you are sitting there, that he 
will alter everything, though he should know 
he had but half an hour's life in him." 

James Boscowen sat silent a while, much 
surprized at the easy way in which his brother 
took the certainty of utter impoverishment. 

" Edward does not half realize it," thought 
he ; ^^ I must contrive to make him look 
matters more in the face before I've done, 
or there will be no bringing him to any re- 
solution." 

Edward was in fhct, too much engrossed by 
his despair at the thought of Diana's becoming 
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another's, to have at the moment, room in his 

breast for any vexation of a less passionate 

* 

nature; and (swayed moreover as he always 
was by motives of present convenience) his 
notion that, as a poor exile, he would find it more 
easy, to shake off all connection with his wife 
than as a wealthy landowner, contributed not 
a little to deaden his sense of the pecuniary 
difficulties likely to press upon him. 

Of this last calculation it was impossible 
James should have any idea, as (though aware 
that his brother must repent his marriage bit- 
terly) such a thorough escape from all obliga- 
tions as Edward was meditating, had never 
occurred to his mind. Attributing his equa- 
nimity, therefore, chiefly to ignorance and 
want of reflection, he resumed the discourse 
by saying — 

" You have to consider though, that this 
implacability of your grandfather's, extending, 
as I believe you expect, to the depriving you 
of what would have been your mother's, leaves 
you in a position which, encumbered as you 
are, is very different from anything you have 
yet experienced." 

" I have considered it," answered Edward 
shortly. 
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^' And are prepared to live/' asked James, 
" you, your wife, and your child on what you 
have of your own ? Or have you thought of 
any plan which might enable you to increase 
your income?" 

^' The plan I have thought of," said Edward, 
who grew bolder as ike conversation went on, 
'^ is to give up all I have to Clara and her 
child ; while I, fitting myself out and paying 
my passage with what I can get by selling my 
horses, and some other things, shall go and 
seek my fortunes, as many a better man does, 
at the diggings either in Australia or in Cali- 
fornia ; I've not made up my mind which," 

" Meaning, I suppose, to have them out to 
join you, when you see your way a little ?" 
enquired his brother. 

'^ No, I do not mean that ; for, after all 
that has passed, it is so impossible Clara and I 
should either of us be happy together, that 
having assigned to her what will maintain her 
in comfort, it will be better for both that we 
should meet no more," 

James thought he could not have heard 
aright ; but having made his brother repeat 
the sense of what he had said, he asked in 
amazement, 
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" Whether he had any cause of complaint 
against his wife ? — Di. Wynyard speaks 
of her as being, in herself, every thing 
that — ' 

" Let Di. Wynyard alone for praising her !" 
cried Edward, impatiently. 

"Then do you mean she is not quite so 
amiable, or so devoted to you, as she has been 
represented to us ?" 

"I have nothing to say against her 
amiability ; I lay no blame on her conduct 
or disposition in any way; but, unluckily, 
things have so turned out, that we cannot 
live together again/' 

" Has she taken offence, or refused to see 
you ?" asked James. 

"Not that I know of; and she has so little 
power of calculating what is for her ultimate 
good, that she might very likely receive me ; 
but that is no proof we could make it out 
even tolerably in the long run ; for the truth 
IS,'' continued he, with more of embarrassment 
than he had hitherto shown, " the truth is — 
that — ^it would be diflBcult — ^impossible — to 
explain to you how such a thing could be-— 
but she did learn on Thursday last that I re- 
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pented my marriage — and why 1 She can 
never deceive herself on that point again ; it's 
my own fault, I know, but as it w so, you may 
judge what amount of household peace I should 
be likely to enjoy henceforth, if I made an 
attempt at patching up !'' 

" Then youVe not made any such 
attempt ?" 

" No, why should I ?" 

"Simply because by your own showing, 
you were clearly in the wrong, and were bound 
to try and repair the mischief." 

"There's no reparation for those sort of 
offences," cried Edward. " Women may say 
they forgive, and fancy they forgive you ; but 
there always remains a thorn in their hearts, 
which is sure to prick you when you least 
expect it ! There were circumstances, too, in 
this case, which — no — it is impossible ; and I 
am positive I am deciding on what is best for 
her, as well as. for myself, in resolving to have 
nothing more to say to her in the way of 
personal intercourse ; a fact which I assumed 
as indisputable, when I wrote to her yesterday, 
telling her of my intention to acknowledge her 
immediately, to provide for her to the utmost 
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of my power, and to leave the child at her 
disposal." 

" So/' said James, rising from his seat in 
great indignation, " having grown tired of her 
pretty face, you turn the girl off for ever and 
a day, without any fault of hers, and without 
troubling yourself as to what her feelings may 
be !" 

" I really did not expect you to take it up 
in this manner, James ! You said yourself 
just now ^ you knew what unsuitable connec- 
tions must always lead to !* " 

" I did ; I knew they must produce more 
or less of distress and inconvenience of one 
kind or another, which those who have formed 
them for their own pleasure submit to from 
sense of duty, if they have such a sense ; if 
they don't possess it, of course it's easy to slip 
out of any obligations." 

^' I confess I don't think I slip out of them 
so very easily," said Edward, in a piqued tone. 
" I give Clara Wood, that was, my name — 
her reputation is thoroughly cared for — I give 
her, moreover, my whole patrimony, such as 
it is, and I let her keep her child to do what 
she likes with ; all which being done on my 
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part, and considering that she worked for her 
bread when I first knew her, I should say she 
will not be so badly off, when turned adrift, as 
you call it !" 

" It's more turning yourself adrift in some 
senses, I must allow, returned James ; ^' and I 
believe youll think better of it. The child's 
a boy, isn't it so ?" 

'' Yes, why ?" 

"Because I don't think you're justified in 
giving him up out of your ken and control, as 
you are contemplating." 

" May be so ; but I don't want to be cruel 
to her" 

" I don't recommend it ; but I just want 
you to feel, that there is only one way of re- 
conciling kindness to her and duty by your 
son." 

" I understand you, James," said Edward, 
with an impatient jerk of his head ; " and I 
believe you are only saying what you suppose 
it's your duty to say to me. But you are 
totally mistaken in your ideas of what would 
be for my good and theirs ; and I should de- 
ceive you, if I let you imagine I was likely to 
do what you call ^ think better ' of a plan I 
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have not adopted without much thought and 
consideration/' 

" If so/' replied James, " my views of assis- 
ting you in entering on any course that might 
contribute to the supporting of your family, 
and Julia's purpose of becoming acquainted 
with your wife, may both be laid aside !" 

" They may, mdeed ; but don't suppose, 
James, that I'm insensible to your kindness ; 
if I had thrown myself on it some time back, 
it might have availed me ; it's too late now ; 
and I can only thank you and Julia for the 
intentions I am unable to profit by." 

" Is that your last word, Edward ? " 

" Yes, it is." 

"Then I'm sorry for it," said the elder 
brother, preparing to leave the room ; but, 
before reaching the door, he turned back 
again, and said, in a low voice — 

" Edward, I should be sorry to do you in- 
justice, for want of knowing your motives. 
Tell me — you may tell me what it wouldn't do 
to tell the world in general — have you any 
doubt, any suspicion, which weighs on your 
mind (without your being able to prove its 
correctness) that hinders your living with your 
wife?" 
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" None in the world ; what I've told you is 
enough (in my opinio) to keep us asunder.'' 

^' Then you have no scruple in leaving so 
young a woman — ^not unprovided for, I know 
— but unprotected, unfriended, to take care of 
herself as she best can ?" 

" She has a mother to live with, and a child 
to interest her," replied Edward; "and, be 
the matter how it will, it's my concern, and I 
know my own affairs." 

" I hope you do !" said James, turning from 
him. " I shall certainly interfere no more in 
them ; for I've learnt in this half-hour what I 
never looked to learn ; and, though I might 
have patience with a fool, I can have none 
with the other thing !" so saying, he departed, 
without taking leave of his brother, who said 
to himself, as the door closed on him — 

•* James might as well have called ine 
' rascal ' outright, as he meant it ! but it 
would be great weakness in me to yield to his 
conventional views of respectability, and duty, 
and domestic ties, and all that ! When they 
can't make us happy, why should we unneces- 
sarily submit to the labour and weariness they 
mostly entail? Since I must exist without 
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Di., I'd as soon it were in California as in 
England! — and, losing sight of her^ I don't 
care though I never set eyes on another 
woman ! 

" I can readily throw down all this luxury, 
and take up a life of toil and difficulty, so it 
be also one of independence and adventure ; 
but as to conforming myself, for no other end 
than. a mere existence, to what James calls 
* regular habits,' and going every day through 
some boring routine for a given number of 
hours, all for the lucre and reward of coming 
home and eating my dinner with Clara, I 
couldn't stand it ! I should soon have neither 
spirits nor temper left, and she would be pre- 
sently as miserable as I. James can't see 
that, but / can ; and I shall abide by my own 
convictions. If I could but get an hour's sleep, 
now this plaguy discussion is over !" 

He turned himself on his pillow, and shut 
his eyes, in hopes of sinking into forgetfiilness 
of aU things ; but his thoughts flew to Diana 
— ^to Aylmer — to bygone days of comparative 
felicity — to an uncertain and unpromising 
future, to be spent far from the land of his 
fathers ; and, before the ferment in his mind 
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had sufficiently subsided to afford him any 
likelihood of slumber, he was roused by ano- 
ther knock at his door, and a note, just come 
by the post, was brought m. 

It was from from his wife; and, after 
thanking Heaven that James was gone before 
its appearance, he opened it, and found that 
it contained as much of an acquiescence in his 
proposal as he had expected to receive. It 
was unwillingly yielded he saw, and grounded 
solely on its being Ids wish that they should 
separate ; but yielded it was, and that was 
enough. 

At another time he might have been moved 
by her concluding assurance, ^ that he knew 
her little if he thought his public acknowledge- 
ment of her — valuable as it was — or the pro- 
vision offered her (of which she could not 
think of accepting more than the half), would 
ever compensate for the loss of his love and of 
his presence ;' but he was at this moment too 
much irritated by what he denominated ^James's 
interference,' and too much embittered by his 
certainty of Diana's engagement, to relax, in 
any degree, from the obstinacy with which 
he stuck to a determination, once recklessly 
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adopted tbroagh the combined working of 
pride, shame, and a vague desire of inde- 
pendence. 

** She does not know what is good for her,** 
repeated he several times. " She will be the 
happier, in the end, for agreeing to my plan ; 
for, whatever she may say, she never cotdd 
forget last Thursday. But she must take the 
whole of what I can give her — on that I shall 
insist." And, conscious of his liberality with 
regard to money (of which he hardly knew 
the value), Edward Boscowen flattered him- 
self that he was a generous man, and that no 
person of an enlarged mind could blame his 
proceedings. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" Edward has no sense of what he owes to 
himself or to any one else. I shall have 
nothmg more to do with him or any of his 
concerns henceforward," said James Boscowen 
that evening, to his wife, after a pretty de- 
tailed account of his very unsatisfactory inter- 
view with his brother. 

To carry out this resolution, literally j was 
not exactly in his power ; as the measures to 
be taken for securing the little that Edward 
was really possessed of to his wife's use, necessi- 
tated the transaction of some busmess between 
the brothers. 

In the spirit, however, James adhered to 
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his determination, and steadily refrained from 
wasting more words on one so incorrigible, 
entrenching himself in a stiff execution of the 
requisite forms without question or remark — 
a line of conduct which hurt Edward consider- 
ably, though he affected not to perceive it, 
and only said, with his usual air of unconcern, 
that he was sorry to give so much trouble, 
but hoped it would be for the last time. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred during 
the two days following that of the * discovery,' 
and of Diana's departure for the country, ex- 
cept that James Boscowen's endurance was 
sorely tried by the endless enquiries addressed 
to him on the subject of Edward's marriage — 
enquiries to which he generally replied (with 
little attempt to conceal his vexation), Hhat it 
was a very imprudent, very unsuitable affair ; 
and that he believed his brother was going 
abroad immediately' — a formula that had at 
least the advantage of hindering all persons, 
possessed of any tact, from pressing him 
further on a subject so visibly distasteful. 

On the evening of the third day however, 
as Mrs. Boscowen was sitting by the fire in 
her dressing-room, engaged in a second perusal 
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ot a letter she had received from her sister 
that afternoon, her husband walked in with 
the news ^^ that old DevereU was dead — ^had 
died yesterday morning — and that he had left 
Siddlesworth to Edward !" 

^^ How wonderful t Then he did not take 
the mesalliance so much to heart after all ! '' 

" He never heard of it ; the letter an- 
nouncing it was — as had been usual since the 
old gentleman's illness two years back — 
enclosed to Miss DevereU. She read it ; but, 
being already aware that a great change had 
come over her father a few hours previously, 
did not deliver it. She contrived also not 
only to keep the papers out of his way (I dare 
say he was by that time pa^rt looking at them 
himself), but by keeping constant watch her- 
self, and forbidding the mention of any ^ agi- 
tating news' in his presence, she farther 
succeeded in hindering any one eWs giving 
him a piece of information, which he was still 
quite capable of receiving and acting upon, 
though growing weaker in body every minute. 

^^ Of course her mounting guard in such a 
fashion could not have lasted for ever; but 
before she was worn out, he died, telling her 
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with his last breath where to find his will, and 
what were the dispositions of it, namely that 
the bulk of his property was left to Edward. 
I saw the letter, and a queer composition it is, 
between her grief at losing the object of all 
her care, and her satisfaction at the success of 
her * pious fraud ! ' For she evidently thinks 
that her father both could and would have 
altered his will ; but she reconciles it to her 
conscience by her security that she at least 
shall love her new niece j for that she knew 
* dear Edward' too well, not to feel certam 
he would never make a choice unworthy of 
him. 

" The simple soul little thinks that * dear 
Edward's' present object, is to rid himself as 
completely of his * choice' as a man can be rid 
of a wife who has not misbehaved ! It is ex- 
tra^rdinary how mothers and aunts invariably 
doat on those that give them the most trouble! 
The way I've seen Edward behave to poor 
Aunt Mary!" 

James Boscowen paused at length, and his 
wife observed, that she supposed Edward was 
not now thinking of either Australia or Cali- 
fomia. 
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"Not precisely," resumed he, "but I'll tell 
you exactly what passed. I was at Brown- 
rigg's, and he came m, Miss Deverell's letter 
in hand, to tell me, with what I suppose was 
meant for a sort of ^ dignified brevity' of the 
change in his fortunes, which necessitated a 
considerable increase in the provision he was 
called upon to make for his wife, and to 
request that I would give my opinion of the 
suitable amount, proportionate to the average 
income of Riddlesworth. 

" I gave it him at a rough guess ; and then 
— I'm sorry for it now — I was fool enough to 
attempt urging him to what I had vowed I 
would never touch on again ! 

" I said that he was now a man of large pro- 
perty, of which his son was heir ; was it fit that 
a boy who would, probably, one day occupy 
his position, should be left entirely to the dis- 
posal of his mother's obscure relations ? He 
had, I knew, given his word that the child 
should be left to her ; it was on that under- 
standing she had given her consent to the 
separation ; but was it not worth while con- 
sidering again, if he couldn't make up his 
mind to say a civil word or two (for the 
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difficulty just lies in that) to a woman he 
could find no fault with, for the sake of having 
his own son in his own house ? 

" I might as well have talked to the wall ; 
the consideration was far too common-place 
for so superfine a gentleman. ^He didn't 
perceive that being educated for any given 
position fitted one the more for it; didn't 
enter into the necessity of parents being 
brought into contact with a risk of dis- 
agreements, for the sake of a child, whose 
advantage in their reunion would be very 
problematical.' As if any pair alive come 
into contact, without a certain risk of disagree- 
ments ! 

^' But I said no more ; and he added in his 
careless, easy way, as if it was the most in- 
different thing in the world, 'that he didn't 
mean to reside at Riddlesworth for many years 
to come.' 

" The air of England is * oppressive' to him, 
he says, and as it is no longer imperative on 
him to seek any particular place, he intends 
travelling into the * far East,' as he calls it ; 
whether that means Nineveh, or the Wall of 
China, I don't know ! But I could have 
knocked him down for the way he said it ! 
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" However, if a man hasn't a notion that he 
ought to take some care of his wife and child, 
he is not likely to be troubled with scruples, 
about leaving tenants and property to be seen 
after by no matter whom. So I held my 
tongue ; or, rather, I said, I could scarcely 
congratulate him on an acquisition, which, as 
far as I could see, promised him so little of 
what was really advantageous. Then his 
countenance changed ; clouding over just as 
you have seen it do, when Di. has made out 
some excuse for leaving the room; and he 
said in a different tone, 

^^ * This inheritance would once have brought 
me happiness ; now it is come, it affords me no 
satisfaction ; no more does anything else ! I 
must fly from myself, if that be possible !' 

^^ But just as I was feeling tempted to make 
a handle of those words, to turn his mind to 
somethmg like the view of a moral obligation, 
he had begun again asking questions relative 
to what he had originally come to consult me 
about, with a look and tone which so utterly 
disgusted me, that I just answered his en- 
quiries, having done which, we parted 
company." 
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" It is very strange," observed Mrs. Bos- 
cowen, "that having— after a fashion — gone on 
living with that Clara up to this very time 
being, he should choose to break with her en- 
tirely, now he is losing the solace (as he con- 
sidered it) of Di/s presence !" 

"It's partly because he's so cursedly 
ashamed of himself for having blurted out 
to her^ things he ought to have choked sooner 
than uttered ; and I think ttere is perverse- 
ness in it too, because he sees that, little as I 
admire the connection he had formed, I still 
consider him bound by the duties it imposes." 

" It's the more strange," returned Mrs. Bos- 
cowen, " considering how remarkably beautiful 
and sweet-mannered they say she is." 

" I don't know that beauty matters much, 
when a man's once used to a face," replied her 
husband, who stood silent for some minutes, 
and then observed, looking at the letter she 
held in her hand — 

"I see you've heard again from Di., rather 
more at length, too, if my eyes don't deceive 
me, than the first time." 

" Why — yes — the note I had yesterday 
morning, was only a bajre notification of safe 
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arrival, and of having ,* lived through ' that 
dreadful first evening ; but that sort of feeling 
has aU passed off now, and she writes as if she 
were overflowing with happiness." 

" Glad of it, I'm sure — ^heartily glad and 
thankfiil that she can be happy her own way ; 
though I don't, somehow, think that — ^if / 
were a young lady — I should have set my 
heart on Miythmg quite so grave and grim as 
Clement Aylmer, Esq. ! " 

" Oh, but she says he is so different there ! 
— and that, amongst his own family, and with 
those by whom he knows himself to be loved, 
he loses all that sensitive pride which " 

^' Which 1 should think likely to be a con- 
siderable drawback to the happiness of any one 
intimately connected with him," interrupted 
James ; " but, as I said before, I'm glad of it 
—glad my good-for-nothing brother has not, 
after all, marred her prospects in life ; it's 
about the only thing I can dwell on with any 
satisfaction ! " 

^ And is that whole letter," continued he, 
with a smile — "is that whole letter filled, 
from beginning to end, with a catalogue of 
Aylmer's perfections? It must be a pretty 
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long one, judging by the crossmg of the 
pages ! '' 

" Oh, no ! " replied his wife; "it's not exactly 
that ; there are really very few ecstasies, aynr 
sidering. For a bride elect, there is very little 
about herself; but she is very much concerned 
about Edward's resolution with regard to his 
wife — ^is very anxious for my being able to tell 
her, in my next, of some step towards right 
feeling on his part ; and then, there is a great 
deal about her hope that I shall, in any event, 
whatever his intentions may be, make up my 
mind to go and see that poor unhappy thing, 
Clara. And do you know, James — ^though it 
would be very disagreeable in itself — very 
painful, indeed — ^to do what she wishes, yet, if 
you don't absolutely forbid it, I think I shall 
gratify DL, and go." 

" I won't forbid it ; but I would have you 
consider a little first ; not on account of the 
disagreeables only, which as you say would 
be great (they might be got over if it were to 
do any good) — ^but — would it do good ? would 
it not raise false hopes ? — is it not, perhaps, 
all the more likely to do so, from this change 
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of fortune, of which Di., of course, knows no- 
thing yet ?" 

" That change will give Di. pleasure, at any 
rate ! In this very letter she dwells so much 
on the misery of feeling herself the indirect 
cause of Edward's losing such an inheritance, 
and of thinking too (mistakenly enough as the 
event proves) that if such a misfortune could 
have been averted, there would have been a 
better chance of his settling down m something 
like contentment with this wife of his, whom 
he once could not * live without.' He 
can't now (thanks to Aunt Mary) re- 
proach Clara, even in his own mind, with 
having cost him the sacrifice of old Deverell's 
favour, he possesses wealth, which a year — 
six months ago even— he no more dreamt of 
possessing than the little boy at the crossing 
there ! And after having believed too, as he 
has for these three days past, that he was re- 
duced to the necessity of seeking his fortunes 
in California, one would have thought, that the 
very surprize of the thing would make him 
turn round and ask his wife to forgive and 
forget !" 

"One might have expected it," returned 
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her husband ; "it removes a great stone from 
the ugly path of duty, I should say ; and it 
may have its effects ultimately ; if he comes 
to his senses, that is, before he has quite 
reached the Wall of China ! — ^but he is so in- 
fatuated, and so immovable in his infatuations, 
that I fear he may never see what is his only 
chance of happiness or respectability at home 
— ^till — ^it is too late /" 

The words * too late ' seemed to remind the 
ever-punctual James of the lapse of time, for, 
looking at his watch (which told him dinner 
would soon be on the table) he prepared to 
leave the room, saying with his hand on the 
door " that in Edward's present mood he was 
not likely to be very grateful for any notice 
taken of his ^ Ariadne ' in Princes Street." 

" Maybe ; but if I go, it will not be for the 
lucre of winning his gratitude !" replied Mrs. 
Boscowen, who, as she finished dressing, em- 
ployed herself in weighing the ' pros and cons ' 
respecting Diana's request. A pretty keen 
feeling of curiosity unconsciously strengthened 
her impression, that it ^ould be right and kind 
to pay this deserted creature such a mark of 
compassion and respect, while at the same 
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time her husband's leaying the thing to her 
own discretion, gave her a sense of respon- 
sibility which made her resolve, at least to 
defer her visit, till she had again communicated 
with Diana. 

The awkwardness and unpleasantnesses of 
any intercourse with Clara (and they were of 
a description which Mrs. Boscowen was not 
likely to blink) must have been great, even if 
Edward had remained on the most affectionate 
terms with his wife; but they were now 
doubled and trebled ; and these disagreeables 
might have entirely checked Julia's first im- 
pulse, had not the interest which her womanly 
party-spirit already inclined her to feel for 
one so cruelly neglected, been yet farther 
excited by a portion of her sister's letter, to 
which she had not alluded in speaking to her 
husband. 

In the ceaseless flow of explanation of by- 
gone misunderstandings, now constantly pass- 
ing between Clement Aylmer and Diana 
Wynyard, it could not well be but that Frank 
Crosby's name should be often mentioned; 
neither was it possible that she should be very 
long in discovering, that he was one and the 
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same with the young man, of whose imperti- 
nence Clara had so bitterly complained. 

It was the detail of this, and of all things 
connected with it, that had so swelled the 
bulk of the crossed epistle, at the length of 
which James Boscowen had lately martelled . 
it was also precisely this, which his wife did 
not deem it advisable to impart to him. He 
had no liking for Crosby — was exceedingly — 
and justly — irritated against Edward; there 
would be no use in irritating him farth^ ; but 
there was another person whom she did long 
to irritate by the recital ! 

She was not going to do it ; no — she knew 
the world well enough to be aware, that 
though the lever of jealousy is a very power- 
ful one, it seldom acts as we wish it to act, 
and that those who deliberately employ it, 
may be pretty sure of hatching mischief and 
creating quarrels, though they seldom succeed 
in the end of reviving love. But she wished 
she had at her command one of those ^ talking 
bbds,' or ' magic mu-rors,' which, in tales of 
fairy lore, so often arrest the headlong, or 
enlighten the ignorant, without raising such 
storms as we mortals never fail to excite. 
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when we venture on handling engines as dan- 
gerous as that, of which she felt she cotdd try 
the strength on her brother-in-law. 

Frank Crosby, meantime, although he had 
suddenly, and almost simultaneously, learnt 
that his cousin Di. was engaged to Aylmer, 
and that Edward Boscowen had acknowledged 
a marriage with a girl of low extraction, was 
yet as thoroughly ignorant of the part he had 
unconsciously played, in causing alternate 
strife and peace between parties with whom he 
considered himself intimate, as he was of the 
identity of this Mrs. Edward Boscowen, (whom 
no one had ever heard of before), with the 
mysterious beauty whose origin and history 
he had been dared to discover. 

This ignorance was noways the result of 
indiflference, for he had already called twice 
on his cousin Julia, (once in the morning, and 
once in the afternoon), but he had missed her 
on both occasions ; and, though he had met 
James Boscowen out of doors, he was half 
afraid, and wholly unwilling, to cross-question 
hm respecting family events, concerning which 
he had heard him reply to George Peyton in 
the briefest and least instructive manner. 
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It was hard he could not gratify his natural, 
his ^ laudable/ curiosity to know what had so 
unexpectedly brought about such important 
changes, in the situations of three persons who 
stood towards him in the relations of first 
cousin, particular friend, and an acquaintance 
of almost life-long standing ! 

Either he had been himself very stupid, or 
he had been systematically and unjustifiably 
kept in the dark, by those on whose confidence 
he had the greatest claims. Now, as the first 
of these suppositions was not likely to be 
judged admissible, it followed that he neces- 
sarily adopted the second; that, namely, of 
his having been * very ill-used,' treated inten- 
tionally like a child or a stranger, and conse- 
quently furnished with a grievance of the first 
magnitude, of which he was not slow to make 
the most, when chance did at last bring him 
across Aylmer, who came up from his sister's 
house to spend a busy day in London, about 
a week after Diana's leaving Eaton Place. 

" Don't be in such a desperate hurry, 
Aylmer!" began Crosby as they met at a 
corner of a street. "Or, if you must be in a 
hurry," added he, as his friend was passing on, 
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after a hasty shake of the hand, '^ I shall just 
go a bit of the way with you, unless you are 
so ashamed of yourself and your late doings, 
that you can't look an old friend in the face ! 
it's sometimes the case with gentlemen in your 
predicament." 

" It isn't my case,'* replied Aylmer, with a 
calm smile, " I'm not ashamed of myself or 
my doings ! If I made a full confession, I 
should say I was more disposed to the contrary 
state of mind." 

"What, to being as proud as a peacock; 
because you're going to have the honour of 
being my cousin ! You are right there, at 
least, and I like to see people appreciate their 
good fortune. It is not that I thought you 
might be conscience-smitten about ! but you 
wanted to shirk me, I could see, and the 
reason's plain enough! You know you've 
used me more shabbily than any one else 1 and 
you've done pretty well in that line by every- 
body; poor Knox to begin with, who is 
regularly thrown overboard, because you 
have found out all of a sudden that you 
are going to be married, and must postpone 
your pilgrimage ! 
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" But that's nothiBig to the way you've 
treated me I when you knew, too, how im- 
portant it was to me to have chapter and 
verse, about Di's. not being engaged to Bos- 
cowen ! There you stood by — saw me fretting 
and fuming — and never said the word that 
would have set me at ease. I suppose that's 
what you steady folks call friendship, but I'll 
be hanged if / can understand the sort of 
thing ! Now, what have you got to say for 
yourself?" 

" Why, only that I couldn't tell you what 
I didn't know myself. I was as uncertain as 
you about the matter; and I can only tell 
you now, as I told Knox, that there was not 
the slightest probability of my marriage, at the 
time I offered myself to him as a travelling 
companion." 

" Yes, I dare say ; of course, I concluded 
that that was literally true ; but you and Di. 
must have been engaged before, though you 
had had a tiff just then !" 

"She and I were never engaged — ^never 
had a full explanation even, till after I last 
saw you, Crosby." 

" Well, if so, I must believe you ; but it's 
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a wonderful story, nevertheless ; and, for all 
you were not engaged j still, you've both been 
devilish sly, for I've seen a good deal of you 
lately, and of Di. too, and yet ■ " 

A glance of quiet amusement from Aylmer, 
gave Crosby a very imusual feeling of em- 
barrassment ; he hesitated, and his sentence 
was finished for him, by his companion's 
saying — 

"And yet you made no discovery! well, 
that was singular, I confess." 

" Why, you^ were always putting me off 
the scent, asking me if I was wise to have 
taken such a bet against Peyton, and seem- 
ing to doubt my convictions^ That's what I 
call so unfair ! I understand a man's holding 
his tongue while he's uncertain ; but, to mis- 
lead me purposely " 

" No — no — not purposely ! " interrupted 
Aylmer, in a conciliatory tone. 

" So you are pleased to say," returned the 
other; "but it looks uncommonly like it; 
and now I know how close you can be, I 
think I'm very charitable indeed, if I give 
over suspecting you of knowing all the while 
what would have settled my business with 
Peyton three months back !" 
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A change in Aylmer's countenance, or 
rather the sadden disappearance of the smile 
which had been brightening it, struck Crosby^ 
and made him repeat in earnest what he had 
said half in jest. 

^^ Did you really know nothing of Edward 
Boscowen's marriage ?" asked he, eagerly. 

" Nothing — absolutely nothing — ^till within 
these ten days," was the answer, given with 
an air of grave precision, which tended to 
excite rather than to appease his hearer's 
curiosity. 

" Within these ten days !" repeated Crosby; 
" why, we all heard it about then ; do you 
mean you never heard of it before — before it 
was in the papers, that is ? " 

" Only a few hours before," replied Aylmer. 

" Then, it was confided to you, after all ! 
Did Boscowen consult you ? Did you advise 
that precious announcement ?" 

" He did not consult me ; I was asked no 
advice ; in fact, it was through another person 
that I was, by a short anticipation, made fully 
aware of what every one else was informed of 
next day." 

" Another person ! — a short anticipation ! " 
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exclaimed Crosby, half-laughingly, half-impa- 
tientljy " why, are you practising to be chargi 
d'affaires atVieima,Ayhner? — I don't know if 
there is any deep and dark mystery under all 
this ; but your diplomatic ways are enough to 
make one think so ! and — I've a notion, too, 
that I could drive you from pillar to post till 
I got it out of you; but — having something 
in hand that concerns me more immediately — 
I will magnanimously refrain from enquiring 
farther into the particulars of Edward Bos- 
cowen's marriage, with a thoroughly respect- 
able young woman,' as I hear his brother 
thinks it necessary to tell every one she is, 
looking all the time as black as November, and 
denouncing the affair as * most imprudent ! ' — 
Why rational people, like James Boscowen, 
should trouble themselves so much to say 
what no one will believe, I can't make out ! " 

" I, for one, do believe it," exclaimed Ayl- 
mer; ^'and James Boscowen is not the man 
to assert such a thing, without being satisfied 
that he has grounds for thinking himself bound 
so to do/' 

" Ton believe it ! Well, it will do for a 
controversy between us when you are at 
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leisure, which you are not now ; nor am I at 
leisure for discussuig Mrs. E. B.'s virtue, at 
present ; having — as I said before — something 
more pressing in hand. And now, Aylmer, if 
it were only in consideration of my not having 
given you the roasting you deserve, you must 
tell me all you know about Monsieur Chaudet'g 
niece — Mrs. Carpenter that was — Mrs. Ellis 
Bennet, as I hear she calls herself now. It's 
of consequence to me, to win my bet ; my 
time is running to its end ; and you might 
depend on my making no mischief with the 
information, while — if Fm rendered des- 
perate " 

" Crosby ! — you'll run your head against a 

wall, if you go on with this ; and if it really 

is of consequence for you to win, get rid of 

the bay you have just bought, and take my 

black Sultan, who is as good, any day, and is 

freely yours from this moment, if you like him, 

and will give up the nonsense you are about." 

'* No— no— Aylmer, thank you all the same 

— ^for it's a handsome offer, and Sultan is worth 

the bay ; but no, I'm not to be bought off, do 

you see ? Til fairly win or lose my bet, as I 

said before ; so, if you won't help me — ^why 

— I must help myself." 
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" As you please/' was the answer given in 
an indifferent tone ; but, after a few minutes* 
pause, Aylmer resumed the discourse by en- 
quiring of Crosby " what he meant by help- 
ing himself?" 

" To explain that, I must tell you what I 
have done already^ even at the risk of giving 
a slight shock to your nice views respecting 
* gentleman-like ' demeanour. 

" In the first place, I came across that little 
tiger of yours — an uncommonly sharp fellow 
he is — about three days back ; and, just at a 
venture, asked him if he happened to know 
Monsieur Chaudet's direction?" 

** He grinned from ear to ear, said * you 
had driven ** Mr. Shody " to a house in Princes 
Street, number seventeen,' though that was 
not his abode ; number five opposite the same 
being, he said, the habitation of the reverend 
elder in question ; and accordingly, to number 
five Princes Street I posted off; discovered 
there, by using very simple means with the 
housemaid who opened the door, that Mr. 
Chaudet's niece, *Mrs. Bennet,' lodged over 
the way, at number seventeen (where you drove 
to Aylmer) and I was straightway proceeding 
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to penetrate that fortress, when, as ill-luck 
would have it, I met Warburton at the foot of 
the steps, and was ass enough to tell him 
where I was bound, after which I couldn't well 
help his going in with me." 

" Then you did go in at number seventeen ?" 
Bsked Aylmer. 

" Yes, but no good came of it ; for, first we 
had to wait for Mrs. Bennet's maid ; and when 
she did come, and I had greeted the stiff 
piece of * prim-priety ' (whom I knew at once 
for an old Harbledale acquaintance) I was in- 
formed her mistress was not at home, would 
not be at home at any hour of day or night I 
could name, * never was at home to gen- 
tlemen.' 

** Warburton thereupon said he was an old 
friend Mrs. Bennet could never think of deny- 
ing herself to, and I proposed our both going 
up-stairs to wait in the lady's own drawing- 
room for her return, and we were ascending 
the stairs to perpetrate the invasion vi et 
armis in the teeth of the waiting-maid's alter- 
nate abuse and entreaties, when lo ! — ^from one 
of the upper stories of the building — (occu- 
pied, as I understood — ^by an invalid lady) — 
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there descended a doctor — an M.D. (at least) 
and about as satomine-looking an individual 
as ever I beheld, followed by another fellow — - 
an apothecary or surgeon, perhaps — and to 
these two, the female guardian of Mrs. Bennet's 
honour addressed herself for * protection.' 

" There was nothing for it but a regular 
row or an ignominious retreat ; I should have 
preferred the former, for I was already on the 
landing-place, and could and would have made 
good my position against worse odds, if War* 
burton would but have stood by me. Only he 
lost heart, told me we must be oflF in double- 
quick time, if we didn't want to get into a 
worse scrape than the game was worth to 
either of us 1 He was actually beginning to 
apologize ! — I did not quite condescend so far ; 
but, when one's friend turns foe, it's all up 
with one — so I fled the country, properly 
angry with Warburton, you may believe ! but 
that was no help for anything ! 

" Next morning I tried my luck again ; no 
admittance even ! — it was plain that a regular 
' cordon sanitaire ' had been drawn round 
number seventeen ; it was the same at number 
five over the way, and I resolved to wait a 
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few days more for the chance of seeing you, 
faiUng which, I did determine— and am deter, 
mined— on finding ways and means (IVe done 
as much before now !) of penetrating into Mrs^ 
Ellis Bennet Carpenter's sanctum, whether I'm 
shown up afterwards in a police report or no. 
Do the thing I mU; it's plain you know all 
about it ; and I'd rather be told quietly what 
I wish to learn ; but — ^if you don't choose to 
gratify me — ^you must not be surprized if your 
relation, (that is to be), gets himself a little 
talked of in the course of acquiring know- 
ledge on his own account." 

^' One would think you were a child, Cros- 
by !" ejaculated Aylmer. 

" Aye, and a spoilt one !'' rejoined the 
youth ; ^* but I have said my say, and, as you 
won't hear reason, and are as obstinate as the 
old ex-courier himself, I'm oflf, and must trust 
to my own devices." 

" Stop a minute !" cried Aylmer, detaining 
him — " I must not let you get yourself into 
quite such a confounded scrape ! — for — 

Chaudet's niece is Mrs. Edward Bos- 

cowen ! " 

" Mr3. Edward Boscowen i" repeated Crosby, 

s 2 
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in utter amazement ; '^ so it was Master Ed- 
ward who was Mr. Carpenter, and Mr. Bennet, 
even as he had been Mr. Bell, beforehand ! — 
and she was a married woman ! But, no — I 
never can believe she was married ffien^ what- 
ever she may be now ! Tou say she was, 
Aylmer, and so do the Boscowens ; but, unless 
they have been to look at the parish register, 
I would not have them be too sure ; for what 
have they or you to go upon, except Edward's 
word for it, which (between you and me) I 
wouldn't give a fig for Y^ 

" They know it on some one else's word ; 
Diana was aware of it from the beginnmg, and 
had come in contact with the lady — ^when she 
was Miss Wood — more than a year-and-a-half 
ago. 

"So, Di. knew — actually knew it all the 
time !— how abominable of her !" 

" What ! abominable to know what she was 
told? — what she couldn't help being told?" 
asked Aylmer, now smUing anew. 

" No— not abominable of her for knowing 
— ^but for keeping it so confoundedly close — 
from me, her own cousin ! Why, she's as bad 
as you, Aylmer ! — ^for, though she didn't know 
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of my bet, as you did, she and I have often 
had such talks and discussions about Bos- 
cowen, that it was the most unnatural reserve 
on her part not to tell me ! And to think 
how cunningly she put me oflf with a half-con- 
fidence, when I caught her almost at the very 
door, and taxed her with being out on the 
sly 1 A proper labyrinth of mistakes I've got 
into I But if this ^ paragon of beauty and 
virtue* (as she turns out) has been annoyed 
by me, it's all Di.'s fault, and you may tell 
her so, Aylmer, with my compliments ! How 
was I to guess she was married, living in the 
way she did? — and evidently under a false 
name ? Now, of course, I am railed at by her, 
and JuHa, and Di., for the most insolent and 
profligate of human beings, just because folks 
wouldn't trust me with what, Til venture to 
say, I would have kept as well as Miss Di. 
herself, if once put upon honour ! Tou are 
laughing, Aylmer — but it is so ; and I've 
been infamously used among you all. I con- 
clude, of course, that this secret bride of Ed- 
ward Boscowen's, was one and the same with 
Tom Crewe's beauty, whom he saw under the 
protection of the — so called — Mr. Bell ?" 
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you than to any one else ! Setting bets 
aside, I couldn't have endured Boscowen's 
getting her." 

"Thank you, Crosby; I couldn't exactly 
put things off till you sail for Madras, you 
know ; and — as to Peyton's notion — ^you un- 
derstand now that that was all along an im- 
possibility." 

" Oh, yes, I understand— -quite as much as 
* is good for me,' I dare say, and rather more 
than you choose to tell me ! So I'll bid you 
good bye now. Only, isn't it quite provoking 
to hear of Boscowen's luck — in one way at 
least ! To think of his getting all that pro- 
perty, from the old fellow who had just disin- 
herited poor Tom Deverell for only intending 
to do what his grandson had done! It's a 
fine thing too for ^ Mrs. Carpenter ' that 
was; and — since you know everything — 
where is she now? It strikes me as odd, 
indeed, that she should have staid so long in 
that poky lodging, where she certainly was the 
day before yesterday morning ; for it was her 
Harbledale duenna who shut the door in my 
face, and no mistake ? " Have you any idea 
whether they are at Riddlesworth by this 
time ? " 
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^^He may be there, for anything I know/' 
replied Aylmer, "but he is shortly going 
abroad — on a long tour." 

" On a long tour ! — just as he has come in 
to his property ! — and she goes with him ?" 

No answer came immediately ; but on 
Crosby's repeating his supposition, Aylmer 
said rather drily, " that he believed not/' 

" What, he leaves her behind? Isn't she to 
join him by and by ? By heaven, Aylmer, I 
mllhsi^fQ it out! are the 'respectable man' 
and 'respectable woman,' going to separate 
the moment they have publicly anounced their 
union ? That's a new form of respectability 
at least !" 

" I suspect it does pretty nearly amount to 
a separation ;" replied Aylmer, " there is no 
fault, or pretence of a fault, attributed to her ; 
so that I look on it as about the most 
capricious and heartless desertion I ever 
heard of." 

" Oh, I am glad to see you can fire up I'' 
cried the other ; " that's more frankly spoken 
than anything you have said yet, and I agree 
with you from the bottom of my soul in your 
view of the immaculate Edward! He neg- 
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lected her horridly at Harbledale, I know; 
well, he may have cause to repent it, some 
day, that's a comfort ! And so, as far as you 
are aware, the lovely Clara may be still 
stationary in Princes Street ?" 

^^ As far as I am aware, she may ; but 
Crosby,*' added he, as they exchanged a fere- 
well shake of the hand, ^^ don't be tormenting 
her now, whatever you do." 

" No, no, no, I should never dream of it, 
now I know who she is, and that it's no sham. 
My best love to Di., and here we part com- 
pany." 

" He's a good fellow," said Crosby to him- 
self, as Aylmer disappeared from his sight. 
^'No humbug about hinij I must say. 
Monstrous close, though ; and what's the use 
of it ? as if he could prevent me from seeing 
as clear as daylight, that he hates Boscowen 
like poison, and could wring his neck with all 
the pleasure in life, just because he made a 
< confidential friend' of DL, and because he 
has done what folks commonlv do, when their 
* confidential friends' happen to be of the 
opposite gender ! But as for admitting that 
he is — was — or ever could have been — dis- 
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turbed by such considerations, that's what no 
power alive could screw out of him ! 

" Now why shouldn't a man say honestly 
out at once, * Boscowen's a damned rascal, and 
has kept me these six months in such a cursed 
fidget, as I shan't forget to my dying day.' 
Why not, indeed ? except because he wouldn't 
think it * dignified,' to allow he ever could be 
in a fidget I Dignity is a very troublesome 
quality ; lucky for me I never had any pre- 
tensions to it. If I had, I should be obliged 
to leave London to*morrow, to hide my 
diminished head in some sylvan recess, where 
no one knows or cares who I am, or what 
blunders I have been committing ! But I 
mean to do a much more sensible thing ; I 
mean to make my apologies where they are 
due — and — where they will be accepted, I've 
a notion ! She will be glad of a little notice, 
now she's * deserted' in form, poor thing ! 

" She must know I couldn't have guessed 
how matters stood (without the spirit of 
divination) and she won't bear malice for the 
mistake. What a fool Boscowen is ! I 
wonder how he'll like my patronizing his 
wife!" 
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CHAPTER XL 

A WEEK had elapsed since old Mr. DeYerelVd 
death, but some unavoidable circumstances 
had delayed his funeral; and as there are 
matters of business from which such men as 
Edward Boscowen eyen, cannot escape, it was 
evident that this delay must force him to 
defer his departure from England for some 
days at least — a necessity to which he bowed, 
though he chafed considerably at the obliga- 
tions imposed by the ' tyranny ' of laws and 
customs. 

A week had passed, but Mrs. Boscowen had 
not yet put her project of calling upon Clara 
in execution ; and, two days after the conver- 
sation recorded in the foregoing chapter, she 
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sat in her drawing-room, still inwardly debat- 
ing the expediency or inexpediency of the 
measure. Her husband had not retracted his 
permission for her going ; but neither had he 
altered the opinion he had originally expressed 
— namely, that the visit was certain to pro- 
duce pain to all parties, and could do no good 
— ^might, perhaps, tantalize Clara with false 
hopes, which would but end in disappointment. 

That day's post had, however, brought 
another letter from Diana, again urging upon 
her sister her own conviction, that a visit to 
Clara could but prove soothing and consoling, 
and was not likely to be taken for anything 
more than the token of kindness and sympathy 
for which it was meant. 

Of this Julia was willing to be persuaded ; 
and though unable entirely to shake off the 
feeling of uncertainty kept up in her mind, by 
her knowledge of her husband's view of the 
matter, a second reading of Diana's epistle so 
far overcame her scruples, that she ordered 
the carriage for a forenoon drive, and had 
almost made up her mind to proceed in it to 
Clara's present abode. 

That abode, as she how remembered, w^ 
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no longer in Princes-street^ whence Clara had 
suddenly removed, in order to betake herself 
to the obscure lodging her mother occupied in 
a neighbouring street. This fact had been 
communicated to James Boscowen (in the 
course of some business transactions) by 
Edward, whose ill-concealed vexation at such 
a step, on the part of a wife he had discarded, 
appeared sufficiently absurd to his more con* 
sistent and logical brother. 

He (James) thought it a matter of great 
indifference whether Clara joined Mrs. Wood 
at this time being, or waited till, having 
secured a more suitable place of residence, she 
could there receive her mother; but to Edward 
it was not indifferent, though he could not, or 
would not, say why — nor would, indeed, con- 
fess to the irritation which his tone and man- 
ner plainly betokened. 

The consideration certainly weighed with 
Mrs. Boscowen, who reflected, as she recalled 
the circumstance, that, in seeking Clara, she 
was now by no means sure of finding her 
alone ; but was only too likely to see her in 
the company of her old mother— of whose 
vulgarity and want of tact Edward had, as 
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she knew, complained so bitterly; and the 
dread of having to encounter this awful per- 
sonage was such a damper on her charitable 
zeal, that, notwithstanding her sister's en- 
treaties and her own mingled compassion and 
curiosity, she was on the point of ringing the 
bell and countermanding the carriage, when a 
man's step was heard on the stairs, and, in 
an instant after, Edward Boscowen himself 
walked into the room. 

It was not the first time she had seen Ed- 
ward since the ^ discoveries ; ' he had not 
chosen to assume that he had any quarrel with 
her ; and, having followed his brother into the 
house, on one or two occasions, when he might 
— ^strictly speaking — ^have avoided it, he had, 
in the last ten days, been altogether about ten 
minutes in her company. But she had not 
yet been alone with him ; and the awkward- 
ness of this, their first, tSte-d-tete, was so over- 
powering, that Edward's usual readiness at 
entering into conversation in spite of diffi- 
culties, utterly failed him. 

After two or three observations on the wea- 
ther had been exchanged between them how- 
ever, and she had fallen to regretting her hus- 
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band's absence, as though he had come upon 
business, and business only, Edward replied, 
" that it was not James, but herself whom he 
wanted to find ;" and, as he spoke he took 
from his waistcoat pocket a note, which he 
opened, and of which he showed her a couple 
of lines, while carefully covering the rest. 

" Do you know that hand ?" enquired he. 

" I think — I fancy — I have seen something 
like it ; though it is difficult to decide with so 
small a specimen to judge by." 

" Do you think it's Crosby's ?" 

" Why — doesn't the signature tell you ? — 
or have you been receiving an anonymous epis- 
tle, of which you suspect Frank to be guilty?" 

" No — ^not precisely anonymous ; for it is 
signed in initials ; and they certainly are F. C. 
But do you think the writing is his?" 

" It is like ; but I could not swear to it ; 
and you are very unreasonable to expect an 
opinion founded on those two lines ! Let me 
have it in my own hand ! There's no treason 
in it, I suppose ! " said she, playfully attempt- 
ing to lay hold of it. 

Edward drew the note hurriedly back; a 
slight motion of his fingers uncovered the com- 
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mencement, and Julia saw the first words — 
*^ Dear Mrs. Boscowen !" 

" It's to me, Edward ! I must have my 
own ! *' exclaimed she, as he kept fast pos- 
session of it, in spite of her efforts to snatch 
it from him. 

"It's not yours, Julia; there is — unfortu- 
nately" — added he, biting his lip — " there is 
another Mrs. Boscowen ; and I cannot show 
you this letter." 

" Then, it's your wife ! Edward, you mvst 
show it me ! — If you don't, I shall fancy every- 
thing that's dreadful ! " 

" I suppose I must now, since you take it 
in that way ; I was a fool to bring it here ; and 
I've bungled this as well as everything else I 
ever did or attempted ! The fact is, I was 
obliged to go to Princes Street this morning ; 
I had missed something — a seal I had a value 
for — (Julia guessed, by an indescribable shadow 
which passed over his countenance, that it was 
one Diana had formerly given him) ; so I went 
there in hopes of finding it ; and, as it seems 
the other Mrs. Boscowen had not had the fore- 
sight to ^ve the people in Princes Street her 
present address, they handed me this — which 
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came by the post last night — ^beg^g I wonld 
forward it. I took it oat of the envelope, to 
let it go in the same cover with a business 
communication of mj own, was struck by the 
hand — and, being struck by it " 

"You read it?" interrupted Julia, as he 
hesitated; "well — I believe I should have 
done as much ; but now let me see what it 
says." 

The note in question, though written in a 
strain meant to be apologetic, and full of the 
writer's * regrets ' for conduct which he himself 
condemned as ^ wanting in respect towards one 
who ought always to have commanded it,^ was 
confidant in its tone, not to say impertinent ; 
and the off-hand assurance with which ex- 
pressions of admiration were interlarded with 
excuses for past * mistakes,' and * hopes' of 
being permitted to 'explain away his offences in 
person^' would have gone far to convince Mrs. 
Boscowen of the authorship, even if she had 
not known certain facts respecting her cousin's 
proceedings first at Harbledale and since in 
London; her cognizance of which, combined 
with the evidence of the handwriting, im- 
proved her impression into a certainty. 
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Edward had then been forced to perceive, 
that though his wife's beauty had no longer 
any charms for Aim, it was not without its 
effect on others ! 

She had wished he might make the disco- 
very ; but now it was made, she felt consider- 
ably alarmed, and only thankful that it was 
no doing of hers, that she had no imprudence 
of her own to reproach herself with! But 
Julia was by nature sanguine and not easily 
daunted ; so that while she resolved to guard 
her lips careftdly enough to avoid saying any 
thing to criminate Frank Crosby, who (as she 
said to herself) "always turned up in the 
midst of every mischief," she also conceived a 
hope, that if she could but keep Edward out of 
quarrels, some good might come out of evil. 
The matter now in hand, might end in nothing 
but anger, strife, and misery to all concerned ; 
but she would do what she could to avert the 
danger, and to bring Edward to reason. 

These thoughts passed rapidly through her 
mind, as she stood ostensibly engaged in re- 
examining the note and the handwriting, after 
doing which she gave it back to him, saying, 
with an appearance of unconcern — 

T 2 
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"Whoever it is, it is dear he has got 
little for his pains hitherto^ whatever chances 
he may hope for when you are in central 
Asia." 

" Quite clear/' he replied, without — as it 
seemed — ^having heard the conclusion of her 
sentence ; " but," persisted he, ^^ is the hand 
Crosby's, or is it not ?" 

" As I said before," answered his sister-in- 
law, ^^ it is like his, but I could not swear to 
it, and there are so many Franks, and Fre- 
dericks, and Ferdinands, and Foresters in this 
world, not to speak of Careys and Carrs, and 
Carltons, and Chapmans without end, that the 
initials tell one nothing." 

^* That was why I wanted your testimony to 
the hand," said he. 

^' There was a young man, who, I know, 
persecuted her terribly when she was so much 
alone at Harbledale," continued Mrs. Bos- 
cowen, in a musing tone, carefully abstaining 
from casting a glance at Edward as she spoke. 
/^ He took her for a kept-mistress, and was very 
insolent and disagreeable, both there, and after- 
wards in London ; she would not complain to 
you, because she was so afraid of your resen- 
ting it — getting into a quarrel, perhaps. " 
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" But," pursued she, addressing him more 
directly, "why should you — under present 
ciroumstances — wish to investigate this mat- 
ter? — It is like Frank's writing, I confess; 
but you can't be sure — you wouldn't be justi- 
fied in assuming it — and, suppose it were, 
what then ? " 

" Suppose it were " said Edward, redden- 
ing — " my being separated from the woman I 
have acknowledged as my wife, does not hin- 
der my being bound to call those to account 
who would insult her- — does not release me 
from the obligation of protecting her from im- 
pertinence I I see I can do nothing at present 
in this case. I can't — I suppose — ^in the face 
of your uncertainty, and without farther proof, 
assume the note to be Crosby's ; though Fve 
a great mind to ask him — ^for I do believe, if 
there's an insolent coxcomb in London, it's 
he ! " 

" So it's by way of protecting your wife 
that you are so anxious to fix this on poor 
Frank? Such a lovely creature wants pro- 
tection, to be sure, that's true; and she 
will want it more when you are gone. — 
But don't you think now, Edward," con- 
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tinued she, in an altered tone and manner — 
" don't you think there might be a better way 
— ^a quieter one, at least— of protecting your 
wife, than getting ready to shoot Frank, or 
any one else, through the head ?" 

She looked at him with such an expression 
of mingled playfulness and warm interest, that 
he could not resist smiling as he answered— 

^^Well, Julia, there is something in what 
you say ; I confess it is ek horrid situation for 
Clara to be in ; that view of the business had 
never struck me before. But," proceeded he, 
" there are such difficulties in the way !" 

" Awkwardness, rather," observed his sister- 
in-law. 

"Well — ^yes — there's a cursed awkward- 
ness ! — and that's worse than a hundred ac- 
tual difficulties/' 

" Then, if that awkwardness were removed, 
you would have no objection to a reconcilia- 
tion?" 

" Not if it were removed — ^no ; only, it catit ; 
so there's no use talking." 

" Yet, there might be use in thinking how 
it could be removed," urged she. 

" If Clara were here, and not at her old 
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mother's — and if it could be supposed I had, 
once for all, said I was sorry, and all that — 
and if she could know as much, somehow, 
without my having to go through saying it in . 
form — and would put up with me as I am, 
since better may not be — if all that were 
possible, and she would, moreover, go abroad 
with me directly — (for you see, Julia, I carUt 
stay in England for one while, which you 
may understand, though James won't) — if she 
could make up her mind to all that, and / 
hfiefw she had done so before I saw her — why, 
then, I don't deny I should feel the easier for 
having made things up, as I've a notion I 
have behaved to her very much like what 
James all but called me the other day ; and 
she might have married a respectable hosier, 
if she had not been goose enough to prefer 
me 1 — ^but it's no use talking ; for how could I 
ever get such things done ?" 

" Perhaps, you couldn't ; but, if / could, 
Edward, would you be a good boy after?" 
asked Mrs. Boscowen, with affectionate earnest- 
ness. 

" Oh, as good as I could possibly be ! — it 
would be a shame if I weren't, when you are 
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go good to me ! ** said he, presinng her hand, 
and gazing on her bright, pleased coontenance, 
till — changing colour — ^he exclaimed, as he 
suddenly let go her hand — 

^^ By Heaven, Julia, I never saw you look 
so like DL!" 

'^ There is nothing will gratify DL so much," 
said her sister, '^ as hearing that you are dis- 
posed as you now are." 

" I know — I know," returned he, hastily — 
^^ only don't talk to me about her, though I 
didj somehow, name her myself. She's happy 
— and that's enough." 

He took a deep breath, and then resumed 
the conversation by asking his sister-in-law 
'^ if she were really in earnest, in offering to 
break ground for an interview between him 
and Clara?" 

" Never was more in earnest in my life ! " 
answered she. 

" Then, you are very kind ! and I shall be 
happier — less unhappy, at least — when the 
thing's done. Clara is a good girl ; and has 
the folly to care for me as no one else does but 
poor dear Aunt Mary I so I think you may 
succeed ; and I'll try ail I can to make things 
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up to her. Only, I can't take her to Riddles- 
worth — remember that — go abroad, I must, 
till I feel different in some ways to what I do 
now ; so you will prepare her for a wandering 
life," 

" But not quite for the Steppes of Tartary?'' 
expostulated Julia. 

" No — ^no," said he smiling ; " but she may 
have quite bother enough with me in Europe." 

" Well, from what I've heard, I've a notion 
you may count on her for any place short of 
Mount Ararat ! — and, to tell truth, Edward, I 
was going to see her — thinking of going, at 
least — when you came ; now^ I shall order the 
carriage directly ; so, come you here to learn 
the issue at four p.m." 

"Thank you, Julia; I will be punctual; 
but I must be off now ; for I don't want to 
see James till all is settled in one way or 
other. 

" It really is most kind of you to do this," 
added he, with his hand on the door, " con- 
sidering you will have to encounter Mother 
Wood in her own den, and that she will hardly 
leave you alone with poor Clara, unless you 
fsdrly turn her out of the room, which I should 
seriously recommend your doing." 
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"I dare say I shall manage very well,'' 
cried Mrs. Boscowen, ^^aurevairT^ — and he 
left the room without farther delay. 

When he was gone^ Mrs. Boscowen looked 
at her watch, and, giving orders for the car- 
riage to come round immediately, got herself 
ready with a speed corresponding to the hurry 
in which she felt, to accomplish that which she 
had undertaken, and was soon conveyed to 
the dull narrow street, in which, according to 
the direction given her, she was to seek out 
Mrs. Wood's abode. 

The groundfloor of the house she inhabited 
was occupied by a small stationer's shop ; and, 
as there were other lodgers besides Mrs. Wood 
and her daughter, it was some time before the 
untidy maid-of-all-work, who opened the door, 
could be made to comprehend which lodger 
was being enquired for. When she did, she 
retreated to hold a parley with some one up- 
stairs, and then gave for answer, " that Mrs. 
Edward Boscowen was not well, and couldn't 
see nobody." 

On this announcement, the visitor (with 
a courage Edward would have admired, 
had he been there to witness it) declared 
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herself desirous of an interview with Mrs. 
Wood in default of her daughter — got out 
without further delay, and, quickly ascending 
the steep, narrow staircase, shortly found her- 
self in the little apartment which formed the 
sitting-room of Edward's avowed foe. 

* Mother Wood ' (as he irreverently called 
her) was a hard-featured, elderly woman, 
attired in a rusty black gown, partiaUy covered 
by a faded yellow shawl, and holding in her 
arms a pretty, but fretful and delicate-looking 
baby. She seemed puzzled as to how she should 
receive Mrs. Boscowen — ^being, as that lady 
shrewdly suspected, doubtful whether to show 
respect to one who called at her door in a car- 
riage, and wore a handsome velvet mantle, or 
rudeness to a connection of Edward's. On Julia's 
expressing her great wish to see Mrs. Edward 
Boscowen, if she were at all equal to receiving 
her, her hostess replied that " her daughter 
had said, no later nor five minutes back, 
that she couldn't see her own uncle and aunt. 
So you may think, ma'am," added the cour- 
teous Mrs. Wood, "how fit she is to see a 
stranger, as you are, for all that has come 
and gone." 
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Mrs. Boscowen begged that she might at 
least be made aware of her being in the house, 
in case she might be kindly wiUing to make 
the exertion of seeing her. 

" Well, ma'am," said Mrs. Wood, " I'U in- 
quire ; but the distress my daughter has been 
in this fortnight past — ay, and long before — 
has clean upset her like, and this poor little 
dear through her ; and, in my judgment, she 
oughtn't to have nothing to fidget and fluster 
her mor^ after all she's gone through." 

Mrs. Boscowen, having no intention of 
entering upon the object of her visit with 
this good lady, simply expressed her concern, 
while persisting in her wish for her arrival to 
be made known. 

" She has not been downstairs yet to-day," 
objected Mrs. Wood — "didn't come down, 
yesterday, till quite the afternoon." 

"If that be the difficulty," repUed her 
visitor, nothing daunted, "I shall be most 
happy to pay my visit in Mrs. Edward Bos- 
cowen's bed-room." 

Mrs. Wood stared — and stared yet more, 
when she saw the lady from £aton Place pre- 
paring to find her own way upstairs, asserting 
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that she was come for the express purpose of 
seeing Mrs. Edward Boscowen, and seeing 
her alone, if possible ; on hearing which, Mrs. 
Wood replied, in a somewhat sulky tone — 

" As you please, ma'am ; but I must let 
my daughter know who's wanting her — ^that I 
must," added she, "for I won't have her 
startled." So saying, she moved towards the 
door, till, stopping short, with a look of angry 
perplexity, she observed, " that she dared not 
take the baby with her, he screamed so when- 
ever he got near his mother." 

Mrs. Boscowen now offered to take tem- 
porary charge of the young heir-apparent of 
liiddlesworth ; and as he did not oppose any 
very determined resistance, to being trans- 
ferred from his grandmother's arms to those 
of his aunt, she managed (not without some 
exertion of ingenuity) to keep him there for 
the next five or six minutes, without his burst- 
ing into a regular cry. 

The result of her contemplation of him 
during that time was, that Di. had been right 
in calling him * like little Phil,' though he was 
prettier — ^beyond a doubt — ^than her own 
youngest hope ; a fact for which she com- 
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forted herself by the consideration that — even 
after making all due allowance for the un- 
favourable circumstances of the newly weaned 
little fellow in her arms — ^her own was ^ a much 
finer child.' 

Her nephew was, however, shortly restored 
to the care of Mrs. Wood, who re-entered, 
saying formally, "That her daughter would 
feel much honoured if Mrs. Boscowen would 
take the trouble of walking upstairs." 

A stiff-looking middle-aged maid (the same 
who had baffled Aylmer's attempt to effect an 
entrance into the Princes Street lodging nearly 
three weeks back, and who had since opposed 
such stout resistance to Crosby's invasion) 
was in the passage, and showed the way up 
another flight of steep stairs into 'a back bed- 
room, much encumbered with boxes and par- 
cels of every description, and only enlivened 
by a fire, beside which its occupant was 
seated. 

She rose, apologizing timidly — ^but not 
awkwardly — ^for the trouble given to Mrs. 
Boscowen in coming so high. 

" It is no trouble," was the reply, " my 
wish was to converse alone with you ; and I 
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am perhaps more sure of being able to do that 
in your bed-room than elsewhere." 

While saying these words, and receiving 
Clara's thanks, as well as the seat she placed 
for her, Mrs. Boscowen was able to observe 
and admire the mterestmg countenance, re- 
gular features, and exquisitely pure — ^though 
deadly pale — complexion of her on whose 
beauty she had heard such praise lavished, as 
might well have produced disappointment, had 
not its object been possessed of a surpassing 
loveliness, which charmed the beholder at once, 
even in spite of the worn and haggard look 
which gave evidence of what she had under- 
gone. 

When both were seated, there ensued a mo- 
mentary, but somewhat embarrassing silence, 
which was broken by Clara's endeavouring to 
express her sense ^^ of the great kindness done 
her.'' 

" I do not know," proceeded she, " if I can 
—or ought to^ — say how much I feel a conde- 
scension I had no right to expect ; for I 
know — " (she added after some hesitation) — 
" what one deserves for letting one's self be 
pcirsuaded to leave one's own sphere ; and in 
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one sense, I have received my dne punish- 
ment. ' 

She covered her hce with her hands for a 
few seconds ; and then slowly removing them, 
said, touching an open letter which Liy on a 
chair heside her — 

^* This is from my husband ; he wishes me 
to accept a larger share of the income which 
will now be his, than is needed (as I have 
already told him) to maintain me and mine ! 
He is generous, as he always was ! but riches 
cannot console me ; though I am thankful — 
God only knows funv thankfid — that I have 
not been the means of marring his prospects 
as regards fortune at least; for in other 
respects I know I have cost him but too 
much ! " 

As she spoke thus, looking upward with 
tearful eyes, their expression of resigned grief 
struck Mrs. Boscowen to the soul; and her 
emotion, perhaps, helped her to find words 
wherewith to begin upon a subject, the diffi- 
culty of handling which, bad pressed more and 
more upon her as she bad considered it in all 
its varied bearings. 

Now, however, partly assisted by Clara's 
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mention of her husbund, partly impelled by 
her own increased zeal, she seized the moment 
to tell her of Edward's penitence, of Edward's 
desire of being forgiven. Clara's eyes and 
cheeks glowed with a brightness that redoubled 
her beauty ; but she trembled so violently, 
that Mrs. Boscowen feared lest she should 
become too much agitated to hear the rest of 
what must be said to her. 

She commanded herself, nevertheless ; and 
her visitor was able — more by implication, 
than by the use of any definite statement — ^to 
make her comprehend the strange mood in 
which Edward was — and his wish, if possible, 
" to have everything, as it were, arranged" 
between him and his wife, before they met. 
Clara's brilliant colour gradually faded away, 
as she listened with melancholy attention to 
this sort of qualifying explanation of what 
had, on its first announcement, moved her so 
hopefully ; and when Mrs. Boscowen, at length, 
paused for the reply, she seemed powerless to 
utter any, her lips quivering without being 
able to form an articulate sound. 

" Has Edward then sinned past all forgive- 
ness ?" asked Julia. 

VOL. III. u 
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" No— no ! not past for^veness firom me, if 
he cares to have it !" said Clara eagerly ; " but 
— ^but — ^mother is so persuaded that he is — 
that I never should be happy with him ! 
Often and often she has tried to get me to 
promise I would never be reconciled ; she 
thinks so badly of him." 

" But you did not give any such pledge ?'' 
said Mrs. Boscowen. 

" No — ^never ! I could not ; and mother 
called me mean-spirited, said she was ashamed 
of me, so that I grew ashamed of myself for 
longing as I did to have one look, one word 
more from Edward! and I was so deserted 
that — indeed circumstances occurred which — 
compelled me to leave Princes Street, and seek 
protection here, where I have heard nothing 
but abuse of Aim, and reproaches to myself 
for not looking on our parting as a fortunate 
event." 

Mrs. Boscowen did not exactly know what 
these * circumstances' were (for Aylmer had 
felt too much ashamed cif Crosby's doings, to 
retail to Diana all that that young gentleman 
had confided to him, respecting his attempted 
lodgment, and * ignominious retreat' from 
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Princes Street) ; bnt her general knowledge 
of his conduct and character, and the evidence 
of the note she had that morning perused, 
enabled her to give a pretty good guess as to 
what might have come to pass. She thought 
it best, however, on every ground, to avoid 
probing Frank's delinquencies farther, and she 
therefore, purposely refrained from showing 
any curiosity as to the reasons of the removal, 
only expressing her pity "for one who had so 
much to try her on all sides." 

" It is not," resumed Clara, *' that I am 
complaining of mother ; all she says and does, 
is out of love to me ; but tell me again, dear 
Mrs. Boscowen," added she, looking full at 
her, " do you think in your heart that Edward 
wishes to be reconciled with me ?" 

" I firmly believe it is his wish," was the 
answer steadily given ; " but I will not dis- 
guise from you that I think him hard to deal 
with ; and — from a combination of causes — 
especially wayward at this moment ; yet he is 
grateful to you for the attachment you have 
shown him, and if you can go on loving him 
without at first exacting much — ^if, in short, 
Clara," said Mrs. Boscowen, taking her hand 

u2 
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warmly, " you can waive your daim of being 
asked forgiveness by your husband's own lips, 
I think — I hope — that he may one day make 
you as happy as you deserve to be." 

" Oh ! " cried she, ** I have no wish, nor 
right, to stand upon trifles or ceremonies ! — 
but do you think I may really ever hope for 
so much r 

" I can't promise ; yet I hope it," replied 
Mrs. Boscowen, with a smile; and without 
giving actual advice, or pledging herself too 
deeply for Edward, she discoursed so 
eloquently on the merit of forbearance and 
kindness ; and of '^ how much those qualities 
may avail to save a man from the reckless 
habits and downward course, sure to be adopted 
sooner or later, by those who find themselves 
cut off from all honourable ties," that Clara 
ejaculated with a fervour which gave tenfold 
meaning to her words, " I wish to do right ! 
and Fm sure you are telling me how !" 

Mrs. Boscowen saw that Clara was glad to 
be convinced ; and feeling that the main thing 
was accomplished, passed on to mention the 
next article of the treaty — that of going abroad 
immediately. 
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At this Clara seemed surprized, but far 
from displeased ; and, though she did not ab- 
solutely express her satisfaction in words, she 
agreed to the plan so readily, as to betray her 
secret pleasure at an arrangement, which would 
at once remove her husband from the neigh- 
bourhood of Diana, and herself from the 
annoyances likely to be caused her, by the 
vicinity of her mother and other relations. 

Mrs. Boscowen having informed her that 
her errand was done, and that she must ex- 
pect to see Edward that afternoon, she ex- 
claimed, with a return of colour to her 
cheeks — 

• 

" Oh ! how happy I am !" but then added, 
almost in a tone of alarm — *' if I could but 
hope he would come while mother is out I — or 
if I could persuade her to let him come up 
here at once, without her speaking to him on 
the way !'* 

Mrs. Boscowen then proposed Clara's ac- 
companying her home in order to meet Edward 
ihercj an invitation which she did not at first 
clearly understand ; but when she compre- 
hended what was offered, her gratitude was 
unbounded, though very unconnectedly ex- 
pressed. 
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It now struck Mrs. Boscowen that if all 
* went right ' between Edward and Clara, and 
if, moreover, James made no objection, nothing 
better could be devised for facilitating the 
continuance of peace, than keeping the pair 
in their own house till after old Deverell's 
funeral. Diana's vacant room rendered such 
an arrangement possible ; and she knew that 
Edward's impatience to quit England, would 
necessitate the visit being of the shortest. 
But she kept these cogitations for the present 
in her own breast, only offering to go down 
immediately to acquaint Mrs. Wood herself 
with what had been settled, while Clara put 
on her bonnet and mantle. 

It was well she did so ; for, though the 
awe which she — or, more properly, her dress 
and equipage — inspired in Mrs. Wood's mind, 
prevented that explosion of wrath which would 
probably have burst. forth in any less worship- 
ful presence, both look and gesture bore 
sufficient witness to the matron's inward rage. 
The sight of her extreme indignation sug- 
gested to Mrs. Boscowen the somewhat un- 
charitable suspicion that, in addition to her 
not unnatural dislike of Edward, the old 
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woman had also calculated (since hearing of 
Clara's increased allowance) that it would 
better suit her (Martha Wood) to have her 
daughter living with Aer, on so handsome an 
income, than with her husband. 

Whether these considerations did, or did 
not, assist her convictions, she said, very 
stiffly, "that she supposed Mrs. Boscowen 
knew best — she hoped it might be for her 
poor child's happiness ; but they had a deal to 
answer for, that helped to put a poor young 
woman into the power of one who could use 
her as some she knew had been used." 

Having delivered herself of these oracular 
speeches, Mrs. Wood bid farewell to her 
daughter with a sort of ominous look ; and 
Mrs. Boscowen hurried her into the carriage, 
to escape further disagreeables. 

Once in the chariot, and encouraged by 
Mrs. Boscowen's kindly, familiar way of tell' 
ing her that " there was to be shortly a mar- 
riage in their family," Clara was able at length 
— ^though not without visible eflFort — to name 
Miss Wynyard, and express her pleasure " at 
hearing the confirmation of what had been 
already mentioned to her by her uncle, to 
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whom it had been whispered at Mrs. Danger- 
field's the week before." 

The ice being once broken, her inward 
satisfaction on this subject, gradually gleamed 
forth in the freer and warmer look and man- 
ner, with which she observed, though still in 
a hesitating voice, ^^that she had heard of 
Mr. Aylmer — ^heard his praises — all her life ; 
had once seen him, indeed, and thought his 
air and countenance fully corresponded with 
what she knew of his character. He is worthy 
of your sister, I am sure," continued she, more 
steadily ; " and they will be happy — as she — 
as they both— ought to be, if any are per- 
mitted happiness on earth." 

They reached Eaton Place so late that the 
children's dinner was already over ; at which 
fact Mrs. Boscowen was well pleased, as it 
enabled her to share a quiet luncheon with 
her new guest, without having to encounter 
at oncey the astonished looks with which Helen 
and Willy would have heard their mother desire 
the servant to take this or that ^ to Mrs. Ed- 
ward Boscowen ;' and she afterwards guarded 
against awkward interruptions from visitors, 
by conducting Clara to her own dressing- 
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room, where she advised her to lie on the 
sofa quietly, for as long as she liked to rest 
herself. (She did not say^ *' till such time as 
it should please Edward to appear.") 

She herself, meanwhile, endeavoured to 
deaden her own impatience, and her anxiety 
for the issue of the impending interview, by 
beginning a letter to Diana, in which she re- 
counted, in the minutest detail, all the events 
of that forenoon, all her eagerness for the 
result of the expected meeting, and all her 
wonder as to how **an old witch like Mrs. 
Wood could ever have contrived to be the 
mother of such a daughter ! " 
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CHAPTER XII. 

<< She hath forgot how many a wofid stowre 
For him she late endured ; she speaks no more 
Of past ; tnie is, that true love hath no poVr 
To looken back ;..hiB eyes are fixed before." 

Spenseb's ^Fasbt Queen.' 



It was four o'clock ; and Clara^ alone in her 
hostess's dressing-room, half raised herself from 
the sofa to listen to the repeating of the chimes 
and strokes of the neighbouring clocks, as they 
one after another gave token of the hour. 

" Mrs. Boscowen thought he would hardly 
be here before five," said she to herself, " so I 
really ought not to be looking out for him ; I 
wish I could sleep away the time ! " 
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She could not sleep; but she buried her 
head on the pillow, and luckily did not hear a 
ring at the street-door, nor a quick step ascend 
the stair to the drawing-room floor ; had she 
heard them, she would have infallibly counted 
the seconds that passed thenceforth, and have 
probably fancied that Edward was only come 
to tell his sister-in-law that his views had 
changed since the morning. As it was, the 
only sounds she was sensible of, were, first the 
quarter, then the half-hour chimes from a 
neighbouring church. 

** In half an hour,^^ thought she, " I may 
begin to expect him in earnest!" At that 
mpment she heard a slight noise in the pas- 
sage, the door opened, and Edward entered. 

He came close up before she could rise 
from her sofa ; but having done that much, 
he seemed as it were petrified, and stood 
pressing her fingers in his for some seconds 
without uttering a word. At last he said, in 
an embarrassed unsteady voice — 

^^ Clara, Julia says you will not mind 
setting off with me next week on a long 
tour." 

"Oh, I don^t care how long!*' cried she, 
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springing up and throwing her arms round 
him, " if I am but with you ! *' 

Once assured of the unconditional pardon 
for which the frank tenderness of her welcome 
stood pledge, he was melted from his stony 
inability to show kindness or sympathy, and 
returned her embrace with all the warmth of 
former times, though it seemed difficult to 
him to convey in words what he wished to 
express. 

He sat down by her however, and said, 
after a pause — ^^That he was glad she did 
not seem disappointed at his proposing to 
turn his back on Eiddlesworth. For," con- 
tinued he, in a hoarse, hurried tone, "I 
am a terribly unsettled creature, and feel as 
if nothing would ever settle me till I have 
first wearied myself out with wandering in 
foreign lands. I dare say I shall, one of these 
days, be as wild to be back in England, 
as I am now to be out of it ! But you can 
start off with me when I come back from the 
funeral at Riddlesworth ?" added he after 
another pause. 

" Yes, or even sooner if you liked." 

" Sooner is not wanted ;" replied he bluntly; 
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" it is neither necessary nor possible ; I wish 
it were!" 

" I only meant — " began Clara timidly. 

" I know — I know/' interrupted her hus- 
band with almost breathless rapidity, "you 
are very kind — ^too kind. There was some^ 
thing though 1 meant to have said, but I 
don't know how it is — I forget, I can't call to 
mind — it's most provoking ! " and he broke off 
in a half bewildered, half impatient manner, 
dreading lest the emotion he had noticed in 
Clara's look and tone, should end in some de- 
monstration he would find it hard to respond 
to. But by strong exertion of self-command 
she repressed her tears, and steadied her voice 
enough to reply with gentle serenity — 

" Well, Edward, you will remember what 
it was, presently, I dare say ; so q>eak to me 
about our travels, or don't speak at all, if you 
don't like it." 

" Thank you Clara," muttered he, without 
looking up ; and then taking advantage of the 
permission given him ^ not to speak,' as well 
as finding it easier to caress the beauty by his 
side, than to say what he felt he ought to say 
to her, he remained for a while in total, but 
not in sullen silence. 
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Happily for them both, she was wttling 
to accept the pressure of his lips and hands^ 
as sufficient tokens of the repentance his 
tongue refused to speak; and by degrees, 
he so far got over the extreme embarrassment 
and reluctance with which he had begun the 
interview, as to resume conversation by men- 
tioning various things connected with their ap* 
preaching travels, which seemed for the present 
moment the only safe subject to be handled 
between him and his wife. 

'^ Julia wants,*' said he, ^^ to keep us here 
till we go ; you have no objection, have you, 
Clara ?" 

" I ! no — I should be too happy ; if Mrs. 
Boscowen is so kind as not to think me in the 
way." 

" No fear of that ! she wishes to have you ; 
it will be more comfortable and suitable than 
anything else that could be done for these 
next few days ; and," added he, after some 
moments of silence, ^' it will be a great satis- 
faction to me when I go down to the funeral, 
to leave you here with Julia — under my 
brother's roof." 

This was said in a tone of real feeling, with- 
out any of the hurried endeavour to get over 
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the ground, with which he had hitherto been 
talking; but the sight of the agitation his words 
caused her, slight as its outward appearance 
was, seemed to scare him anew ; and she was 
devising how she might again soothe him into a 
feeling of security, when Mrs. Boscowen entered. 

She had determined, not to let the interview 
grow long enough for the feelings which had 
prompted it, to evaporate ; and seeing, as she 
came in, that all appeared ^ right,' she apolo- 
gized for interrupting, saying that her husband, 
who was now in the house, was as anxious as 
she was, to learn whether Clara confirmed the 
sort of conditional acceptation Edward had 
given her down stairs, and whether they 
might really hope to have them for their 
guests during the next week, or, at least, till 
the day of their leaving England ? " Suppos- 
ing it still your plan to do so, Edward," added 
she significantly. 

"Yes — yes, it is!" cried Clara, "I am 
sure it is best that he — that we — should go 
abroad immediately ; and," continued she in 
a tremulous voice, " since you and Mr. Bos- 
cowen are so kind as to wish it, it will make 
me very happy to be here." 
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The cloud which had overshadowed Ed- 
ward's countenance, at Julia's hint of his 
possibly giving up his roaming intentions, 
vanished on his finding so ready an ally to 
second the purpose which alone promised to 
appease his restlessness; and he looked his 
thanks to Clara before answering his sister-in- 
law ^^that (as Clara agreed to them) his 
travelling plans stood;" after which state- 
ment he gratefully accepted her and his 
brother's invitation, for such short time as 
they had yet to spend with their friends in 
England. 

" We shall be glad to have you for what- 
ever time you can give us," said Mrs. Bos- 
cowen, " but you must come to the drawing- 
room now, Clara, and be introduced to my 
husband," continued she ; and putting her arm 
in hers she led her down-stairs, followed by 
Edward, who — relieved as he was to have * got 
over ' the interview — still felt considerably shy 
of meeting his brother, and would gladly have 
found a pretext for not witnessing his wife's 
introduction to him. 

There was none at hand, however ; and he 
was obliged to stand by, while the ceremony 
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was gone through with perhaps, somewhat 
less awkwardness, than might have been ex- 
pected under the circumstances. 

When it was accomplished, James Boscowen, 
in the good-natured intention of becoming ac- 
quainted with his sister-in-law, took her at 
once into the back drawing-room to look at 
some pictures of his wife and children ; and 
while she was engaged in contemplating them, 
Julia could not resist asking Edward ^''how 
he felt,' on coming out of action ?" 

" As well as I deserve, I dare say," was his 
reply, accompanied by a sudden flush which 
told such a tale of inward irritation, as plainly 
showed that nothing allied to a joke, was, 
as yet, to be tolerated, and effectually preven- 
ted her making some flattering remarks that 
were rising to her lip, in praise of Clara's grace 
and beauty. 

*' You have told her nothing about that 
note, I hope?" enquired she, in a grave, 
serious tone ; *4t is best — ^far best I am sure 
— ^that she should not have the annoyance of 
knowing that anything of the kind was ever 
addressed to her." 

** No — no — I said nothing about it ; you 
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know we had agreed upon that down here/' 
said Edward, remembering with a certain 
feeling of embarrassment, how very little he 
had said to his wife on any subject whatever ; 
** since you can't feel sure of the hand, it's not 
likely that she should be able to throw any 
light on the matter, so — as you say — ^it is no 
use annoying her about it." 

" Then if you don't want to annoy her, just 
throw it into the fire this minute, or it will 
live for half a year in your waistcoat pocket, 
and turn up when least expected. Give it 
me !" said she, putting out her hand. 

There was a little hesitation about granting 
her request ; an evident unwillingness to sur- 
render a document, which— as his sister-in-law 
felt — might still be the foundation for *as 
pretty a quarrel ' as ever arose between two 
idle young gentlemen. But he could make no 
rational objection, she was determined, and as, 
moreover, the dread of * brother James's' 
coming to enquire what they were discussing 
prevailed much with him, the offending note 
was finally cast into the flames. 

" Whatever the writer may have naughtily 
intended," said Julia to herself, as the last 
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fragment disappeared, "he has done a good 
deed by Edward ; I can say so now that it is 
destroyed ! — and / shall see to his never get- 
ting any light through Clara." 

" I have been very much to blame," said 
Edward, thoughtfully, as he also stood watch- 
ing the last spark die out ; " I have been 
very much to blame, and am truly grateful to 
you, Julia, for all you have done for me to- 
day ; and am thankful to Clara, too — only don't 
ask me to stay in England ! I should go mad 
if I staid a fortnight longer, or attempted to 
settle down at Riddlesworth ! There's no use 
inquiring why or wherefore ! But it takes a 
load off my conscience to have Clara's forgive- 
ness; I trust she will not have to repent grant- 
ing it ! And," continued he, in a smothered 
voice, as he wrung Julia's hand, " you'll tell 
somebody I have done as I knew she wished." 

He turned abruptly away, and moved 
towards the door, muttering a few words 
about the necessity of going to his lodgings, 
to have his things sent from thence ; and, 
after adding something more, to the effect 
that he should be back by dinner time, he left 
the room. 

X 2 
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As soon as his wife and his brother rejoined 
Mrs. Boscowen, Clara's eyes sought anxiously 
for Edward ; bat, on being told where he was 
gone, she seemed to be reassured, and allowed 
herself to be quietly escorted to the room 
which was by this time prepared for her re- 
ception ; and when there, she was soon busied 
in the task of writing an explanatory note to 
her mother, to be conveyed when the carriage 
went to fetch her maid and the baby, who was 
invited to be — ^for the present — an inmate of 
the Eaton-Place nursery. 

Mrs. Boscowen, meanwhile, added a few 
hasty lines to her letter to her sister, which 
she had kept open in order to give the * latest 
intelligence.* 

*^ That will set Di/s heart at rest ! And, 
now, I can rest myself for a quarter of an 
hour," said she to her husband, as the servant, 
letter in hand, shut the door behind him. 

''I am sure you want it," replied James; 
^*but, while you are resting, pray enlighten 
my mind — for I have learnt nothing since 
you took my breath away, by telling me 
Edward and his wife were upstairs in your 
dressing-room* Can you inform me, why he 
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couldn't do what he is doing now a week ago, 
instead of keeping us all upon tenter hooks, 
and worrying that poor thing into a skeleton!" 
" Well, James," said his wife, with an arch 
smile, " I believe you can keep a secret ; and 
in that faith I will confess to you, that the 
main lever which has brought about Edward's 
change of purpose, has been the accidental 
discovery that, if he didn't admire his wife any 
longer, others did. He found a mysterious 
note in Princes-street, this morning, written 
by some one who had evidently presumed 
upon her equivocal position to torment her; 
and he came straight here in a state of great 
indignation against this * insolent fellow' — 
whose name he had, fortunately, been unable 
to make out. 

" But while he was boiling over, I was able 
to say some things which, perhaps, pricked his 
conscience a little — at least, I thought so — 
and seeing my opportunity, 1 offered to take 
the trouble of the reconciliation off his hands. 
My offer was accepted, and you have seen the 
result." 

"He ought to be very much obliged to 
you ! and I'm glad he has come to something 
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like a sense of his duties at last ! Better late 
than never ! Though, to be sure, he has waited 
till he got a queer kind of a shove towards 
making up his mind, and one I would rather 
not have given any one the opportunity of 
favouring me with ! He's better off than he 
deserves ; for that girl's very handsome (would 
be at least if she had any flesh upon her bones) 
and what's more, she's very lady-like ; has a 
* thorough-bred' look about her, which I didn't 
expect, even after all Di. had said. I hope 
things will go right for her, poor thing! 
but I can't say I feel very secure about it. 

" How strange it seems, doesn't it, Julia,, 
that you and I, who would have done anything 
to prevent this marriage, should be doomed to 
the task of coaxing and scolding them into a 
reconciliation ! But if the marriage was a 
bad business, the separation would have been 
a worse, and I am thankful we have steered 
clear of that ! It was a delicate piece of 
negotiation you undertook, though; rather 
you than I ! I suppose you must have a turn 
for the sort of thing ; for here you have accom- 
plished in six hours, all I have been labouring 
in vain for, these ten days past !" 
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" Don't give me all the credit ! for without 
that impertinent note, I could have done 
nothing. I think, too, that several things 
you said to him (though he appeared to dis- 
regard them at the time) have had weight with 
him since. And there is another person," 
added she, looking down and repressing a 
smile, " whose influence should not be under- 
rated." 

" What do you mean ? Has Di. written to 
him to interfere ? it's very ill-judged of her 
if she has !" 

" No — I don't mean Di. ; what do you 
think of — ^Aunt Mary ? Edward let out to 
me this alternoon, when we were having our 
talk (before he had been up to see Clara him- 
self) that he had had a letter from his aunt this 
morning, in which the good old creature 
declared in the simplicity of her ignorance, 
'^ that since he cot//<inV take his wife to Riddles- 
worth, she should come up to town on Monday 
herself, for that she must see her dear niece,. 
before he took her abroad /" 

" So you think," said James Boscowen 
laughing, ^^ that the dread of having to indite 
an explanatory epistle to Aunt Mary, may 
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have had its effect in inclining my sapient 
brother towards listening to words of wisdom 
from you? He certainly could not have 
got you to compose his letter for him^ and 
he did get you to go and make his peace 
with his wife; so perhaps your conjec- 
ture may have something in it. Poor Aunt 
Mary! She has done him mischief enough, 
albeit she has got him Kiddlesworth ; so it's 
fair she should help to do him a good 
turn at last, even out of her own folly ; and 
now I suppose she need never know what 
' dear Edward' was meditating doing by her 
* dear niece.' " 

" No, I don't see any occasion ; and indeed 
she would never believe such a story, unless 
Edward took to ^telling of himself!' But, 
James, remember, you mustn't allude to any 
of these things for your life ! " 

" No, indeed, I won't ; won't even express 
gratification at his change of proceedings, if 
you think it better let alone." 

" Indeed I do ; he is so odd and so touchy 
at this moment, that a word too much might 
just send him off on a pilgrimage to Jericho by 
himself, according to his original plan ! You 
must behave as if — " 
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" As if he had always had a wife and child?" 
asked he. 

" Yes ; and whatever happens, don't laugh 
or make a joke of anything ! " 

" Not much danger ; I am in no laughing 
mood, I can tell you." 

" I dare say not ; but there is no knowing 
that you mightn't have got into one just now, 
if you had been by as I was (before you came 
in) when little Julia, on hearing of the baby- 
cousin she is to see, ^supposed it was only 
horn to-day, as Uncle Edward had never 
brought it here ! " 

" You will have no lack of such questions, 
to be sure, among them all," observed James 
Boscowen, " and it's a comfort they are more 
likely to be directed to you than to me, for 
I'll be hanged if I should know how to answer 
them, especially if the elder ones take to in- 
vestigating the matter." 

** I shall tell Helen the truth — ^most part of 
it, at least — ^it's the safest way with her j and I 
must trust to the others being too much in 
awe of a new aunt, to say anything dreadful 
before Clara herself. But we must make 
haste and dress-^I have just seen Edward 
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coming up the street — ^there! he has rung 
now! and tee must not be the unpunctual 
ones to-daji though how we are ever to get 
through this evening, is more than I can 
imagine ! " 

" Oh, you will do well enough ; you have 
the babies to talk of and to compare; but 
what the devil shall / say to £dward when 
Fm alone with him ?" 

" You have not put off old Phipps, have 
you ?" exclaimed Julia in consternation. 

^^Not I! but I had clean forgotten him. 
What a blessing ! I thought it a bore when 
he offered himself; but he'll be the salvation 
of us to-night ! " 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FROM MRS. BOSOOWEN TO HEE SISTER^ MRS. 

AYLMER. 

(Three years after the date of the foregoing events.) 

" My Dear Di.,— 

"We returned from Riddlesworth the day 
before yesterday ; and, as I have by this time 
pretty nearly got through the arrears of busi- 
ness, which a fortnight's absence from home 
generally entails upon one, I am now able to 
sit down and give you — according to promise 
— a frill account of £dward and Clara, and all 
belonging to them. 

" If I were writing a book, of course I 
should commence with a long description of 
Riddlesworth Place, *its grassy slopes, and 
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stately trees/ and of the ^ low-built, venerable 
mansion, which has stood since the days of 
Queen Bess/ But you want to know about 
the people ; so I shall spare you the ' Place,' 
and the more readily as — ^if I remember 
rightly — ^you once spent two days there in old 
Granny Deverell's time, on the occasion of 
our going to deposit Edward witii Aunt 
Mary, after my having had the felicity of 
nursing him (and you) through the measles. 

^^ I ought to say that I am grateAil to that 
self-same disorder, for having attacked my 
children when it did — three months back — 
for, independently of the comfort of feeling 
that it is a thing over, and well over, it was 
much more agreeable (and better in every 
way) for us to pay our first visit to ^ the Ed- 
wards ' noWy than then. Then we should 
have found them in all the bustle and con- 
fusion [attendant upon a return fi'om a three 
years' sojourn on the Continent, and of a first 
' taking possession ' of their home ; either of 
which events is enough to create considerable 
commotion ; but the two together ! — ^it posi- 
tively makes me shudder to thmk of it! 
Now all things have settled into their right 
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places^ so that one is better able to form a 
judgment upon them, and their prospects for 
the future, which appear to me fair enough ; 
as fair, perhaps, as those of the generality. 

" Yet — though it is vain to look back — one 
does it in spite of oneself; and — ^though 
James and I are thankful that things stand as 
well as they do— and though he is relieved 
from his fear that Edward ^ would never come 
home at all,' perhaps would take to gaming 
for want of any rational occupation ;' still, we 
cannot help seeing that his marrying— m;A^ 
he did, and as he did — cut him off from his 
best chance of becoming what he might have 
become, had he married a sensible girl in his 
own rank of life. 

" Clara is not without sense in her way ; 
and it is easy to perceive, when you are alone 
with her, and encourage her to talk (for she 
is timid in expressing her opinions), that she 
has no lack of discrimination, and some know- 
ledge of the world. But she has no manner 
of influence with her husband, who has never 
chosen to see that, though she was — when he 
married her — that exquisite thing, ^ a piece ot 
white paper' — she is now as well fitted to 
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give advice^ or take counsel with, as her ndgh- 
bours. You are not to suppose that he is 
unkind to her, or that, he neglects her in any 
way ; indeed, I believe he is (as I am sure he 
ought to be) very much attached to her at 
bottom, and aware that she possesses certain 
very good qualities ; but he does not consult 
her, or make a companion of her ; and he 
interferes in all sorts of matters, in which I 
should not advise James to interfere with me. 

^^ She submits to all this with the most 
unvarying good temper, and that even when 
she sees that his commands are such as 
can hardly be executed ; or, if they can, will 
probably end by producing dissatisfaction in 
him who issued them. He has — as he always 
had — a whole host of theories on all subjects, 
great and small ; and these have to be put in 
practice — some of them superintended — by 
poor Clara, without the slightest regard either 
to general expediency or to her comfort. 

" There is always some experiment being 
tried either in the stables, or the servants' 
hall, or the nursery ; and the day we came 
away, there was a plan in agitation for the 
government of the poultry-yard, which, if my 
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experience in the line is worth anything, will 
infallibly bring the inmates thereof to grief. 

"I cannot express to you how queeriy it 
struck me, the first evening, to be sitting at 
Edward's table, in Edward's house, to see people 
referring to him for orders ; and to find, by 
some observations he made to Clara, when he 
and James came in after dinner, that he had been 
so much on the watch to make sure that every- 
thing respecting it were properly attended to, 
as to have noticed some trifling breach of rule 
in the waiting! What a change from his looks 
and ways of old ! And how I remembered the 
twitter he had kept me in, through that week 
they spent in Eaton Place, before they left 
England ! What an agony he put me into, lest 
all that had been done should be undoTiey when 
he lay on the sofa on the last day of all (while 
his wife was upstairs, packing), eagerly proving 
to me, ^ how much more secure he should feel 
of himself and his power to make Clara happy, 
if he could but see you once more — could but 
have received your forgiveness fi'om your own 
lips, and heard your words of advice for the 
future !' 

'*' Of course, as thorough a change occurs 
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in all men who have, as the saying is^ ^ taken 
cold pudding and settled their loves;' but, 
when one has not met such an individual 
during his transition state, it is some time 
before one can get over one's surprise at the 
satisfactory result of the process. Nevertheless, 
I think there was something of bravado— some- 
thing, at least, affectedly careless — ^in his way 
of asking me, the first evening, in the midst 
of other family enquiriei^, how you were, and 
and whether you had one or two children — 
winding up with a supposition that you were 
probably ^ very much altered.' 

** I replied that I thought not ; and, when 
I asked * why he made so sure of it ?' the 
answer was, *he didn't know; but that it 
seemed to him to be the case with all the 
women he saw, who had been married a year 
or two.' 

" I dare say this unflattering remark of his 
on the short-lived nature of female charms, will 
lead you to imagine (as it would me, if I had 
not had the evidence of my own eyes to con- 
tradict it) that Clara's good looks must have 
faded very prematurely. Not at all ; she is 
even more beautiful than when we parted ; for 
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there is no denying that she was then (as 
James never failed to observe rather dispara- 
gingly) so thin as to be little better than ^ skin 
and bone,' and it required no less than her 
marvellous perfection of feature and of form, to 
retain so much beauty, when all but worn to a 
shadow. 

"Now she is rounded enough ,to suit 
James's critical eye, he admits that her loveli- 
ness is very uncommon ; and there was cer- 
tainly no woman, married or single, who could 
stand a comparison with her at the hunt ball, 
at Welford, which we all attended, and which 
might be called Clara's first public appearance 
in England. 

" It is well for her that she remains so beau- 
tiful ; for it is difficult to be positively ashamed 
of that, which creates such unqualified admi- 
ration ; and the knowledge that she does excite 
it, may operate as a sort of make-weight against 
the annoyance Edward feels at her low extrac- 
tion ; an annoyance which is — I am convinced 
— a growing one. I do not even despair.of 
seeing him one day as strict on the subject of 
misalliances as his old Granny was, and I wish 
yon had heard how fervently he thanked 
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heaven the other day, that his three diildren 
' were such thorough Boscowens !' 

^^ I ought to say that their mother was out 
of the room, when this 3peech was made ; bat 
I cannot be sure that her presence would have 
hindered the utterance of it, and I am sure, 
that though Clara is what one ought to call 
happy, and though she continues to worship 
Edward, thinking him in good earnest 'the 
first of men/ she nevertheless feels — and has 
been made to feel— rher inferiority of birth very 
keenly. She has had to struggle with a very 
difficult position ; but I think that those among 
whom she is now placed, will like and appre- 
ciate her in spite of her being rather sUent in 
company. She has so much native dignity, 
and such perfect simplicity of character, that I 
don't think the most ill-natured person alive, 
could ever quote the * beggar on horseback ' 
with regard to her ; and she seems perfectly 
at ease amid all the luxury and magnificence 
that surround her, without appearing to value 
them for their own sake, or to value herself 
for possessing them. 

" She spoke to me of you — ^with some little 
difficulty at first — ^but then easily and 
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naturally; for she has generosity enough, 
rather to feel a grateful sense of all the good 
you tvished to do her, than an embittered 
recollection of the evil you wrought her un* 
consciously. So that I believe she was sincere 
in saying, * it would give her great pleasure 
to see you again, and to show you your little 
god-son,' who really is a very pretty boy, tall 
of his age, and healthy enough, considering 
that he has already been the subject of a good 
deal of experimentalizing. 

^^His father, amongst other plans, would 
insist upon the child's going without shoes 
and stockings, under which ^ hardening system,' 
the poor little fellow was so thoroughly lamed 
by chillblains, that the project of accustoming 
the heir of Riddlesworth to run barefoot ' over 
hill and dale,' has been abandoned. 

" Clara is certainly gifted with marvellous 
patience; for, though she feels all these 
absurdities, they never put her out; and 
thoi^h James cannot speak of her but as 
^ that poor thing,' she considers herself happy, 
ttid I look on it as owing to her uncommonly 
sweet temper, that things are ^ so much better 
than they might have been.' 

t2 
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" All this- time I have never told you how 
Edward himself is looking. I think him a 
good deal altered; for, whereas you would 
have taken him for less than five and twenty 
when he went abroad, you would guess him to 
be certainly more than eight and twenty now ; 
and the likeness to James, which was so slight 
— ^the merest ^ family likeness' in the world — 
has grown much more obvious. He is no 
doubt improved in one of his habits ; for he 
has become, like James, an early riser. He 
says he learnt that virtue in Germany; but 
he continues to practise it here, and even 
when there is no hunting, gets up to fidget 
over his farm ; for I should tell you that he 
has (luckily, as I think) taken up a prodigious 
^ farming and improving' mania. 

"James says his farming schemes are — 
some of them — as impracticable as those I heard 
proposed for the improvement of the poultry- 
yard ; but if they provide him with occupation 
and home interests, that is the great thing. 
He may as well waste money on ^scientific 
farming' as on all the Dresden china, Floren- 
tine marbles, and Roman mosaics — besides 
pictures and statues of all sorts and descrip- 
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tions — which are being gradually unpacked at 
Riddlesworth, and which, as any one may 
guess, were not procured for nothing. 

" I think I have now told you everything 
you could wish to know, and I have covered 
so much paper that I doubt if I have an 
envelope large enough to hold it. James will 
wonder what satisfaction I can find in scrib- 
bling such a packet, and so, I dare say, will 
your husband. But I fancy that you will take 
interest in the theme, and will think, as we do, 
that though your old playfellow is not perfec- 
tion, he and his approach nearer to it than we 
at one time had any right to expect ; and if 
my account is not likely to inspire you with 
any desii'e to change places with Clara, it will, 
I trust, give you pleasure on the whole. 
" Your affectionate sister, 

"Julia Boscowen." 



THE END. 
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"This beautifully-writteii noyel is intensely attractiye. The i 
moral situations which are dereloped in the course of the story 
are exceedingly powerful, the characters are ably sustained, and 
the dialogues are carried on with a spirit and li£s-like naturalness 
which greatly add to the illusion and interest of the tale.** — John 
BuU. 

"A norel of exciting interest — a story which, fraught with 
psssion, and abounding in romantic adyenture, is well calculated 
to excite and amuse the imagination.** — Mormuiff PoH. 

" A boldly-conoeiyed, life-like, and original story. The whole 
is written with great skill and spirit.** — Standard, 

"'Alice Wentworth' is a novel which illustrates in a most 
attractiye manner the deep affection, enduring constancy, and 
forgiving and lofty nature of a beautiful and accomplished 
woman. The stoiy is written in a most impressive manner.** — 
Ditptrtoh, 

Also, by the same Author, in 8 vols., 

THE SECRET HISTORY 

OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

" A good novel It shows with terrible truth the miseries, as 
well as the guilt, of evil doing. Ghreat skiU and ability are 
displayed both in the conduct of the story and the delineation of 
the several characters.'* — lAterwry Qaeette. 

" This tale is powerfully told, and an intense interest is sus- 
tained from first to last.'*— c7bA» BuU. 

HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS. SUCCESSORS TO HENRY 
COLBURN, 18, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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